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WHAT DOES IT ALL COME TO? 


Tue respected public will please to understand that I, 
Samuel Balderstone, Esquire, of , in the county 
of , do not happen to have bourgeoned out into 
such an enormity of ramifications as my nephew John, 
the fact being, that I have but one child—a son, 
now in the seventeenth year of his age—and yet I 
believe I have lately had as much anxiety about this 
sole scion of my house as ever honest John endured 
about his whole nation. My wife and I are naturally 
much attached to this youth, and feeling that we are 
declining into the vale of years, we are anxious to re- 
tain him “near us during the remainder of our lives; 
| but this wish on our part, meets in him with a powerful 
inclination to the contrary. Tom is of an adventurous 
disposition, and would like to see the world. It is in 
vain that I express my willingness to establish him in 
any quiet respectable profession at home, and show 
that, at my demise, he must be in possession of what, 
with a very little exertion on his part, would form a 
tespectable livelihood. Nothing will satisfy him but 
that he must go to India, and make a fortune. This 
distresses my wife and me extremely; for it is clear 
that, if he.goes there, we cannot, at our time of life, 
expect eyer to see him again, and his parting with us 
would therefore be not very different from his death. 
We have reasoned with him—we have appealed to his 
affections—but it is all to no purpose. Not that the 
boy is deficient in filial attachment; but a lively and 
tambling disposition has, I think, been inflamed by 
what he has heard of former adventurers in foreign 
parts, insomuch that he is quite unable to control an 
inclination which he may be sensible is neither kind to 
W, nor very rational with regard to his own interests. 
As a last effort, I lately bethought me of an expedient 
founded upon a custom in the periodical literature of my 
younger days. It happens that at a town a few miles 
from our house, where my son received the greater part 
of his education, there is an extensive cluster of retired 
veterans, who, after buffeting about the world for the 
better part of their lives, have returned to spend the 
temainder in their own country, in that ease which was 
dl along the ulterior object of their perils and exertions. 
Tom has a general acquaintance with the exteriors of 
these old gentlemen, and has been in the houses of one 
two of them as the playmate of their children, but he 
never seen anything in their condition but what is 
mighly enviable to the young ; namely, their comfortable 
id semi-luxurious style of living, the hats taken off to 
Mem by tradesmen in the street, and their occasional 
intul, nce ina day’s shooting with a dog and boy in 
darice. I therefore thought it might be well to 
him aware of the real habits of these worthy 


ment as an ensign in the Indian army, I drew a paper 
from my pocket, and mentioned to him that I had had 
a singular kind of dream, which I had put down on 


and his mother’s amusement. 

‘I thought that I had been spending the day in —— 
[the town above alluded to], and went to dine in 
the evening at the house of my old friend Brodie. 
We had a party consisting altogether of elderly gen- 
tlemen, who had either, like Brodie himself, returned 


high rank in the army, living retired on large pay. 


thus the conversation took a particular turn, which led 
to Brodie at length saying—‘ Well, my friends, since 
we are all here met, birds of a feather, suppose that 
each of us gives a brief sketch, for the general benefit, 


and the present enjoyments by which all these are 
crowned. I will begin, if you please, by way of encou- 
raging the rest.” The idea was generally applauded, 
and Brodie therefore addressed them as follows : 

“T was a young creature of sixteen when my father, 
who had several more sons to spare, sent me out with a 
cadetship to Bombay. I had not been ten days landed 
(having, however, dined eight times abroad in that 
space), when, as a natural consequence, my health gave 
way, and I thought I was fairly booked for the other 
world. Iwas sent home to recover; spent a year under 
my mother’s care; and, getting quite well again, went 
out once more. I passed through the usual grades, and 
saw a good deal of service; but never was in any great 
danger, except from swampy stations and tiger hunts. 
I had long given up all idea of getting rich, when at 
length I obtained a good civil appointment, by the inte- 
rest of a gentleman who had had a dancing~school attach- 
ment for my mother. I soon realised by this as much 
as seemed likely to keep me at ease for life, and so 
came home, and set up house in my native place. I 
have now lived here (unmarried, as you all know) for 
twenty years, and my way of spending the day is gene- 
rally this. I rise at nine, and after which 
I read and answer my letters. I then ‘walk to the 
reading-room to see the papers, and when they are 
worth reading at all, I generally contrive to spend a 
couple of hours upon them. I must confess, gentlemen, 


that his judgment (of which the poor boy has, 


I like a long debate; it is amazing how one enjoys it, 


I think, a fair share) might be enabled to decide if there 
was anything in their lives that could form a sound mo- 
tive for his leaving his parents and country, and entering 
upon a career full of danger to life and health. One 
evening, therefore, just as my son had concluded the 
reading of a glowing letter which he had had from a 
school companion, giving an account of his appoint- 


paper, and which I proposed reading before tea for his 


in affluent circumstances from India, or were officers of | 


After dinner, the unique character of the companyy | 
having struck me, I alluded to the circumstance, and | 


of the chief events of his life, his toils and sufferings, | 


| 
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when he once gets into the spirit of it. A four days’ 
series of adjournments is delicious. Well, the news- 
papers being done out and out, I generally find a friend 
to take a walk with me, if the weather be good. We 
go rather slow, and make three miles consume at least 
two hours. If, however, the day be bad, we adjourn to 
billiards, and should there be many more than a couple 
of us, why, we set to pool, and make the day out that 
way. Between five and six, go home to dinner, at which 
I drink exactly a pint of port. The evening sometimes 
a little heavy, but it always gets done somehow. * At 
eleven I go to bed, and so concludes the day. Upon the 
whole, I think I am a happy sort of fellow. I do my 
best to defy blue devils. I have no pleasant wife or 
children, it is true; but, to make up for this, I am 
exempt from a great many cares. I daresay I shall 
get along decently enough to the last—and so that’s all, 
gentlemen. Pray, Nixon, send round the bottles.” 

A murmur of satisfaction, approaching to applause, fol- 
lowed our host’s autobiography, and there was a general 
inclination to drink his health, though nobody seemed 
to like to propose it. At last a gentleman, having taken 
heart of grace, mentioned the subject, and instantly all 
who were not gouty, or too far gone, got to their feet, 
and toasted him with the honours. At the end of his 
reply, he asked his right-hand man to favour the com- 
pany with the particulars of his life, past and present. 

This was a bluff rubicund gentleman, of whose pro- 
fession there could be no sort of doubt even before he 
spoke. “I entered the navy,” said he, “at ten years 
of age, and was in one of old Howe’s battles before I 
was eleven. My education was mainly acquired at the 
school on board ship. After passing through the lower 
grades, I was fortunate enough, before I was thirty, to 
get the command of a frigate. It was in the heat of the 
French war. I had a particular station to cruise upon, 
and so lucky was I in my doings with the French, that 
I soon made rich by prize-money. I have seen a great 
deal of hot work, and been many times on the very 
brink of destruction. Nor must I forget that I spent 
five years most miserably in a detestable French prison. 
However, I thought little of these things after they were 
all over. I always had a fondness for the place where 
I was born, and there was a little girl there that I liked 
amazingly ; so I came home and married, and settled 
to enjoy my hard-won prize-money. Unluckily, Jessy 
has brought me no children; but we live very happily 
for all that. I get up every morning at four o'clock, 
and look out to see which way the wind blows—take a 
cigar down stairs at the kitchen fire, and turn in again 
at five. I start at eight, and walk out for ten minutes ; 
at nine we have breakfast. A little after, I saunter 
a while about my place, see to the regulation of 
my weathercock in the garden, and take care that 
the hens are properly attended to in their coops. I 
then clear out for a longer walk, which,gf possible, 
I manage so as to have the wind on the Beam, both 
going and returning. If I can make the harbour, I 


| do so, to see the arrivals and departures, and hear any 


news that may be stirring. I then go to the Master 
Intendant’s office for an hour, after which I probably 
land in the club. Jessy, meanwhile, goes and calls on 
her mother, or any other acquaintance ; and so, when we 
meet at five at dinner, we generally have some little 
news to communicate to each other. We have not 
much taste for company, and generally spend the even- 
ing by ourselves over a quiet game at chess. Some- 
times I think this rather stupid; but Jessy has kept it 
yup so long, that I have at last got used to it. At 
eleven we have a little supper, followed up by me with 
a glass of cold without, after which I turn in for the 
night, but not before I have carefully set the barometer, 
“and marked the thermometer for my morning’s obser- 
vations.” 
All were very much pleased with the frank account 
himself which our naval friend had given, and when 
a few had their approbation, Brodie called up 
the man on his left hand. gentleman was evidently 


keep them the better in mind of me; for I am one af 
those persons who are extremely fond of those 

to them by blood. Imagine my delight when at length 
I was enabled to retire on such pay as, with my little 
savings, promised to give me a very respectable status 
ih my native place. I had been home once or twice ia 


the interval for a brief term, and thus had been enabled 


one of those persons who have not much of the gift of 
the tongue, and tell everything in a sentence or two, if to ke 
possible. He had been, he said, a merchant in South of th 
America, and realised a considerable fortune, upon with 
which he thought he might retire. He had since re. and } 
gretted the step; for time hung heavily on his hands ated 
for want of the excitement he had formerly derived from been 
mercantile affairs. “Bless you, sir, I have seen us lose expec 
twenty thousand pounds by one morning’s post. Those had r 
were the days, sir.” In this town things went on very cover 
dully. He at one time kept a set of books—cash-book, ously 
day-book, and ledger—for his personal expenses ; but asI I 
finding the whole matter never exceeded L.550 a-year, sets a 
he had latterly given it up. He still read the price. other, 
currents from all parts of the world, which served to Fortu 
give life a little savour. He had also some little enjoy. makin 
ment in seeking to evade being cheated by his trades- parity 
men; but this, too, was poor work, for he never had much 
been able to find ten pounds any year between being me at 
cheated and being not cheated. Upon the whole, he appeal 
regretted having left off business, as he could not say house 
he had ever been happy since. jealou: 
The next called upon by our host was a brassy and one fa 
boisterous-looking man, whom I thought a little mis- inst 
placed in such a company. He said—* You all know, less for 
gentlemen, that I rose from the ranks—I don’t care who keep o 
knows it—nay, I am proud of it. I owe no man any- made t 
thing, and never did. Why, then, should I be afraid of attenti 
anybody? All people see after themselves—why, then, occurre 
should I care for anybody? — I rose because they found 
me useful, and could not do without me. I had respon- the cor 
sible situations under government, and was intrusted civilisec 
with some diplomatic affairs in India, for which I got cult th: 
promotion. But, mark me, I was always independent. these p 
No man could ever say I sneaked for any of their offices, that pe 
I helped Tippoo Saib to his long home. I had a bullet there, ] 
at Holkar, which no one could extract. I also put a few heart, fo 
shot into the Sindian’s bread-basket. I have killed as thirty y 
many tigers as there are subalterns in the Company's and, cor 
service. I speared thirteen wild hogs in front of Bhurt- to think 
pore, within range of the enemy’s matchlocks. I came || often re 
2k with L.30,000 in my pocket, and a good pension, |MM|| toiled, a 
I am now enjoying myself, as I have a right to do, I|MMj during ¢ 
never get up before twelve. I smoke twelve Manilla || associate 
cheroots a-day, and drink six glasses of brandy and my forty 
water. I never walk further than the club and back Mi dreams < 
again. I read nothing beyond the Naval and Mili- |) at many 
tary Gazette, and the India Register. I live much at echo only 
home, have a good cook, and take care to keep only The c 
the highest-priced wine. From principle, I never sub- made su 
scribe to any charitable institution, and thus secures |) table scer 
character for impartiality. I have a great lot of BB Ls000 aft 
cousins and nephews, but I never allow any of them T found 
to comé near me, as I know they only would come for ##j turned ay 
my dibs. No, I made my money myself, and I intend Th 
to use it myself. Everybody is for himself, and so am Gabetul € 
I. That's all I have to say.” intention 
The company received this recital with a silence which | tionate n; 
I thought highly significant. My friend Brodie then MM} filence; a 
called up another, who spoke as follows :—“ Gentlemen, having be 
I was brought up in the midst of a large family, at a town i} and not to 
on the other side of the island, and was reared to the on to say, 
medical profession. In due time I was introduced into i ams, and 
the army as assistant surgeon; but my father having MM have no sy 
some electioneering interest, I bevinesl pretty rapidly MM faint hope 
in the service; and while still a young man, got an im 9 stratagem, 
spectorship at one of our principal foreign stations Mi it, for whe; 
where, with private practice, money flowed rapi Youth? [ 
upon me. Thirty years had elapsed, during all whi Course of ]j 
time I had kept up a constant correspondence with my 9% “ase. If 
relations, besides sending them many little presents to MJ Might clos, 


al 
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to keep in my mind a sort of register of the growings 
of the young, the advances of the middle-aged, and the 
witherings of the old. All of them, too, knew me well, 
and I therefore expected to have been very happily situ- 
ated amongst them. Alas for human hopes! I had not 
been at home a month, when I found all my pleasant 
expectations reversed. Near at hand, I saw things which 
had made no appearance at a distance, and I now dis- 
covered alterations made by time which I had not previ- 
ously taken into account. Instead of being a united band, 
as 1 had thought them, they were broken up into little 
sets and parties, who entertained drynesses towards each 
other, for which no rational ground could be discovered. 
Fortune had been at her usual tricks among them, 
making some high and some low; and wherever a dis- 


- parity of this kind existed, I found the alienation to be 
d much in They were all very friendly towards 
g me at first; but this did not last long. Whenever I 
ie appeared on any occasion particularly intimate at one 
y house, all the rest seemed to behold it with a kind of 
jealousy. If I listened to an account of quarrels from 
rd one family, the rest thought I was taking a part 
is- against them, and a coolness was the consequence. The 
w less fortunate of my friends were the most difficult to 
ho on terms with, for their inferior circumstances 
y- made them suspicious of the slightest appearance of in- 
of attention, and they would often take deep offence at 
en, occurrences which to any other eyes would have ap- 
ind peared in the ordinary course of things. I do believe 
on- the conducting of an embassy at any one of the less 
ted civilised Indian courts could not have been more diffi- 
got cult than it was to steer my way clearly amongst all 
ent. these perplexities. When I had fully satisfied myself 
ces, that peace and happiness were not to be my portion 
illet there, I determined to quit; but it was with a sad 
few | heart, for the disappointment of hopes cherished through 
d as thirty years was no light evil. I came here to settle, 
ny’s and, compared with many others, I have much cause 
urt- to think myself a fortunate man. But-still the thought 
ame \fae| often recurs to me—Is it only for this that I have 
sion, |} toiled, and exposed myself to all kinds of dangers, 
», I during the better part of my life? Where are the 
nilla | associates of my childhood, that I thought to spend 
and | my fortune with in my old days? Where are the 
back dreams of home that have visited me in my hammock 
Mili- |i] at many a lonely hour half-way across the globe? Alas! 
ch at echo only answers, Where ?” 
only The conclusion of this worthy gentleman’s address 
sub made such impression on my spirits, that the dinner- 
“ure & table scene became troubled, the faces waxed dim, and 
: I soon after awoke.’ 
Ped } found, on folding up my paper, that my wife had 
ne for am) turned away her head with her handkerchief at her 
intend oe Thomas was gazing in my face with a half 
so am jm} doubtful expression, as if only beginning to surmise the 
| intention I had had in reading my dream. His affec- 
which | tionate nature was evidently touched; he sat still in 
e then Mm Silence; and soon after, we all dispersed without a word 
jemen, fm} having been spoken. Were I writing only for effect, 
a town jam) and not to express the truth of nature, I would here go 
to the ###} 02 to say, that my boy next day threw himself into my 
ed into arms, and vowed never to leave us while we lived. I 
having am Have no such story to relate. I only can whisper my 
rapidly im faint hope that some good will come of this little 


m. But while I hope for this, I do not expect 
it, for when was the experience of others of service to 
Youth? Unfortunately, with regard to an adventurous 
course of life, the end proposed is not the only moving 
Cause. If it were, the truths revealed in my dream 
might close the ent at once. But men act much 
More from Liternel lenptilecs, than from calculations of 

results. They enter upon a hazardous career 

iid carried through by the same spirit—and whether 
fc dor evil befalls them, is much the same thing, since 
Breeably to themselves. I must consider all this when 

bating how my son is to be disposed of; and if it 


their nature delights in it—they are sustained 
ley could in no other way have spent their lives more 


shall prove that he is totally unable to calm his mind 
to a quiet life at home, why, then, his mother and I 
must submit ourselves to what seems to have come to us 
in the course of providence, and endeavour to make 
up our minds to see him leave us without a repining 
which would be equally ungraceful and in vain. 


A WORD ON WATER. 


In a late article on the aqueducts of the ancients, it 
was clearly shown that, in times and among nations 
which are now looked back upon as little better than 
barbarous, means not more judicious than expensive 
were adopted to provide large groups of population with 
the most abundant supply of pure water. In nothing 
have the moderns fallen so far short of the ancients as in 
this important particular. Nor with the Romans, the 
most powerful nation of antiquity, did the practice of 
introducing artificial rivers into cities terminate ; for, as 
we have seen, a stupendous aqueduct was erected so late 
as the eighth century by a Gothic king in Italy. Since 
this period, the European world may be said to have re- 
trograded in that most obvious and useful of all sanitary 
arrangements. We boast of our knowledge in science 
and the arts ; of our acquaintance with hydraulics, iron- 
founding, lead-smelting, and tube-making: we can take 
levels with theodolites, contrive syphons, build elliptic 
and suspension - bridges, fabricate cisterns, and lead 
service-pipes into houses: nay, we are acquainted with 
the great doctrine of water rising to its fountain-levyel, 
which it is alleged the ancients did not know, and 
therefore.think ourselves a vast deal cleverer than the 
were; yet the truth remains stark and palpable, that we 
are practically behind them in the providing of towns 
with a proper supply of water. Theodoric, the barba- 
rian, in the year of darkness 741, did that which we, 
in the year of illumination 1844, cannot speak of with- 
out amazement. 

We are sorry to have anything disparaging to say of 
modern inventions, but the sense of a pressing evil im- 
pels us to declare that the modern pipe-system is 
no improvement on that of the ancient aqueduct. Not 
that there is anything objectionable in pipes as pipes; 
the evil consists in their generally diminutive size. 
A city with two or three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants is considered well off if allowed a pipe through 
which a child may creep; whereas one in which a 
grenadier might walk would be nearer- what such 
a population, always increasing, would in justice re- 
quire. Why water is sent into modern cities after 
this dribbling fashion, is no doubt well understood. 
In ancient times, to which we have alluded, the state, 
in its paternal capacity, did not consider that it 
did its duty unless an abundant supply of water were 
afforded to the dense and dependent population of 
cities. The aqueducts, the cloace, and other sani- 
tary provisions of old Rome, were got up on what we 
should now call a purely philanthropic principle. The 
idea of selling water never entered the brain of Appius 
Claudius, Curius Dentatus, or any other long dead-and- 
gone aqueduct builder. The thing they looked to was 
the health of the people. Now, this is all changed. 
The introduction of water into cities, like most other 
arrangements conducive to public health or private 
luxury, is become a matter of merchandise—sale— 
money. Water dealt out by measure! The struggling 
classes permitted to wash their faces at a per centage 
on their rental! 

‘And why not paid for?’ say the dealers in the com- 
modity. ‘ Unless for us, you would have had no water 
at all, we have perilled our capital for your convenience; 
the apparatus we have organised to bring the water to 
your houses, entitles us to charge for it as a manufac- 
tured article.’ Quite true: as matters stand, you are 
entitled to seek a reasonable compensation for your risk 
and outlay ; but that is nothing to the point. We con- 


sider that the principle of supplying water to towns by 
means of private enterprise is highly inexpedient, set- 
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ting aside any plea of injustice. It ought to be the 
duty of the state, or at least of the municipality of 
each town, to furnish this indispensable element of 
health to a pent-up population on a scale of 
gratuitous distribution to the less opulent s, and 
at a small charge to those whose domestic convenience 
is more particularly consulted. With respect to the 
pecuniary means necessary for carrying forward plans 
of this kind, we can only refer to the general desire for 
some portion of the public revenue being devoted to so 
beneficial a purpose.* Nor, considering the physical 
capabilities of the country, does any method of supply 
on a large scale appear of difficult accomplishment. 
Almost all our populous cities, being built by the sea- 
| coast or by rivers, are situated on a level so low, 

that the streams of the surrounding country could be 
| directed towards them with the greatest ease; and no 
| island in the world is more plentifully provided with 
permanent springs and streams. ‘Thus, in the first 
o there is no great natural obstacle to be overcome. 
f the surface of our island be irregular, these very 
irregularities furnish an inexhaustible supply of build- 
ing material for aqueducts, whereby to span the ravines 
and valleys. Again, no country can cope with us in 
the casting of iron pipes, should the syphon principle 
be adopted in preference to the aqueduct. It is true 
the source of supply may be often seated at a consider- 
able distance; but with the example of ancient Rome 
before us, bringing her supplies, by tunnel and aque- 
duct, over sixty miles of country, and New York con- 
veying the waters of the Croton from a distance of 
forty, why should ten or twenty miles be a stumbling- 
block to Britain, with all her wealth and ingenuity ? 
Independently of the many instances before us of form- 
ing navigable canals of fresh water, we have, in the New 
River at London, and the remarkable water-works of 
Mr Thom near Greenock, examples of what may be 
done to form open channels for the supply of water on 
a large scale. The metropolis, one of the largest cities 
in the world, now supplied only to a limited extent by 
the New River, might, by an aqueduct from the Thames, 
be rendered one of the best watered cities in the world, 
vastly to the relief of the inhabitants from the burdens 
generally imposed upon them. 

Throwing the powers of the syphon and aqueduct 
out of sight, why should our gigantic steam-power, 
which has done so much for us as a nation, not be 
brought to bear upon this urgent necessity? Cornish 
engines are mentioned as pumping 10,000 gallons ten 
feet high, with a consumption of only one pound of coal ; 
why not more frequently adopt this irresistible power? 
The aqueduct, the syphon pipe, and the steam pump, 


* Speaking of the evil effects of bad ventilation, and over-crowd- 
ing of dwellings and streets in Paris, Mr Chadwick, in his late re- 
port on the Practice of Interment in Towns, draws a striking con- 
trast between what the French government habitually expends, or, 
more properly, throws away, on certain warlike arrangements, and 
what it lays out on structural i t. * The expendit of 
money on Algiers appears to have been upwards of four millions 
sterling per annum during the twelve years of itsoccupation. The 
capital sunk on the permanent structural arrangements for supply- 
ing London with water being about three millions and a-half, it 
may be safely alleged, that one year’s expenditure on Algiers would 


or on the scale of the expense of the works completed for sup- 
plying Toulouse with water, one year’s expenditure on Algiers 


thence of moral improvement. One year’s cost of any one regi- 
ment maintained in the war on the Arabs would suffice to build 


tons ted, a 

of moral in addition to such ph: means as those 

| indicated by the officers of public health, suffice, within the 
| period of the living g tion, to the physical and moral 
| eondition of the great mass of the population in the interior of 


classes of 


are each at our command, and the materials for their 
construction exist in the soil beneath us. We have 
inexhaustible supplies of the finest water in our rivers, 
lakes, and mountain streams ; and yet, whatever advan- 
tage be derived from them by the higher and middle 
classes, the lower, and certainly the poorest orders, 
suffer in health, comfort, and habits of cleanliness and 
taste, from the utter insignificance of the supplies. It 
cannot also escape notice, that a deficiency of water of a 
perfectly pure kind must be seriously opposed to tem- 
perate habits and principles. Those having the good 
fortune to live in situations where pure water is abun- 
dant, are conscious of a truth which remains unknown 
for life to most of the inhabitants of large cities, that 
there is in this liquid a positive agreeableness, which 
seems as if designed by nature to point out pure water 
as the proper beverage for man. Accordingly, he who 
can at all times obtain this element in its ection is 
much more apt to prefer it to fermented and other 
liquors, than the unfortunate inhabitant of. a large 
city, who never sees it but in a more or less corrupted 
state. In London, although good and cool water is 
obtained from pumps, strangers seldom have the good 
fortune to see it of that pure, cool, and sparkling 
quality which would render it attractive as a habi- 
tual beverage. In some large towns, the only water 
fit for drinking in a natural state must be purchased 
in halfpennyworths from carts. In Edinburgh, where 
the water is considered to be of a fair average quality, 
its gratuitous dispersion is so meagre, that the poor are 
seen crawling from dingy and closely-packed alleys to 
procure it in tin kettles and pitchers from a few distant 
wells, and consequently so precious does it become on 
reaching their humble homes, that it can be spared for 
only the most urgent purposes. 

If water can scarcely be had for the commonest do- 
mestic uses, it is still less to be obtained for the supply of 
public baths or fountains. The ancients had these useful 
auxiliaries of health in perfection; with us, such erec- 
tions are only beginning to be talked of. The bath, at 
once a lux and necessity, is now rendered all the 
more needful, since so large a portion of our popula- 
tion is engaged in occupations of a warm, smoky, and |} 
dusty character. What could be more refreshing and 
invigorating than the regular use of the hot or cold bath | 
to our miners, engine-builders, and mechanics, to our 
factory people and other in-door artisans? what could | 
tend more to promote their health and comfort, and } 
render them externally decent in the eyes of themselves 
and neighbours? We say externally decent, for much | 
more depends on this than is generally imagined. Let | 
the head of a family take a pride in keeping him- 
self and household clean and orderly, and we shall 
answer for him in other respects; let him once lose 
this pride, and a host of disreputable associations inevit- 
ably follow. The bath is, on all hands, admitted to be 
one of the most important auxiliaries to health; and yet 
such has been our neglect of it, that there is nothing of 
the kind in Britain within easy reach of the public; 
and this, too, with all our facilities of heating and 
mechanical construction. As with baths, so with pub- 
lic fountains, which would at once adorn and re 
our streets, purging them of their mud in winter, and 
allaying their suffocating dust in summer. Nor do we 
advocate any mere display of fountains and jets d'eau; 
though the same supply which would enable the autho- 
rities to adorn a city, would also enable the citizens to 
enjoy abundance within their own dwellings. Abun- 
dance would beget Sargeras and the cheaper the rate, 
the more extensive would be the demand. 

It need scarcely be argued how much injury is done 
to public morals by the constant exhibition of impurities, 
which a proper system of deterging and general cleansing 
might remove. Improvements in taste among the lower 
people generally, may almost be pronounced 
hopeless while such a i is suffered to 
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ppiscizte of demoralisation is cherished and strengthened, 
and all the ordinary efforts at improvement habitually 
checked. 

Here we leave the subject, trusting that the proper 
watering of towns is among the means which will soon 
be under general consideration for sanitary improve- 
ment. 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 
SAUMUR TO NANTES. 


Brrwu1antT was the morning on which, at an early 
hour, we stood on the projecting balcony of the Belve- 
dere, with faces directed to the glittering Loire, watch- 
ing for the approach of the steamer from Tours, as it 
emerged from behind the green tufted islands amidst 
which the river finds its way to Saumur. There was a 
gensation on the ordinarily dull quay in front of the 
hotel: the loitering gendarme, ever watchful attendant 


of arrivals and departures, was bending his steps towards 
the embarcadere, a barge commodiously anchored close 
in-shore, and reached by a railed gangway; blue- 
d bloused garcons were issuing from alleys, laden with 
t baggage for the same destination; and already a group 
d of flaneurs—persons who obligingly look on, and criticise 
re any movement going forward—were met in solemn con- 
ys clave to watch over the eventful proceedings of the 
me morning. A wreath of blue smoke ascends amidst the 
to trees—la voila—the bateau 4 vapeur is approaching, and 
. the rapid tinkle of its bell is heard along the water. 
for The flaneurs, in great excitement, speak, smoke, and 
spit, with frantic energy. Our hotel, heaving into life, 
Jo- yields up its crowd of wayfarers; and we among the 
af number have in a few minutes planted our feet on the 
ful quivering deck of the steamer, which, shooting beneath 
eC the antique bridge, is instantly off on its journey down 
» at the broad bosom of the Loire. 
the Below Saumur, the banks of the Loire continue flat, 
o and interesting only from an occasional village on the 
and banks, or a bushy island lying in the midst of the 
bath stream. Though the volume of water is now consider- 
our ably increased, the navigation continues perplexing, in 
ould consequence of the shifting sandbanks, to mark which 
and \ willow twigs are stuck in the river by men employed 
elves || for the purpose. Steering by these beacons, the steamer 
— ifm || diverges in different directions from the fair way of the 
him- a river, drawing up for a few minutes at a number of the 
shall N| Principal villages in its passage. In descending, we had 
> lose pleasure in observing sundry tokens of improvement. 
nevit- New houses were here and there building—the material 
to be I employed being the whitish stone, or tufa, found in 
ad yet MB) the district ; a large new church was also in course of 
ing of | erection in one of the towns; and we had occasion to 
_ | pass beneath four handsome suspension bridges in a 
. b- Ma] Space of a few hours—that at St Maturin consisting of 
a i] five lofty spans. In the vicinity of this structure, on 
or, and the left bank, we pass the famed St Maur, a large 
do we mansion, conspicuous among other edifices, which once 
, dean; 


} formed the retreat of those Benedictine monks whose 
| learning and industry have been a theme of universal 
} admiration. 
About mid-day our vessel, bending round a promon- 
| tory on the right, came to a pause within the embou- 
chure of the Maine, and here it remained for nearly an 
hour, waiting the arrival of a steamboat from Angers, 
to which those who were going further down the Loire 
Were to be transferred. This new vessel was larger 
than the one we had left, the steamers, as I formerly 
mentioned, being in sets which increase in bulk as we 
descend the river. Provided with an elegant salon and 


a respectable restaurant, we were now, for the first time, 
really at ease in the water part of our excursion, and the 
remainder of the day was spent agreeably in seeing what 
is unquestionably the most picturesque part of the Loire. 
The river, increased by its accession from the Maine, is 
now broad and impressive, and the banks rising into 
green woody hills or rocky knolls, with the striking 
feature of an old ruin or well-built chateau, remind one 
of the Rhine in some parts of its course, though much 
inferior in point of romantic beauty. The face of the 
sloping hills admitting of the vine culture, extensive 
fields of that plant again attract our attention, and 
attest the amenity of the climate. Towards evening, 
the more picturesque appearance of the banks ceased, 
and we entered a new and level tract of country, with 
rich green meadows on the margin of the river, and from 
beyond one of these on our right are seen rising the lofty 
turrets of Nantes. 

As our vessel drew up alongside the quay of this 
ancient and populous city, it was tolerably evident 
that a more than usual bustle prevailed. Flags were 
flying on all sides, bands of men were parading the 
streets shouting patriotic songs, and on making our way 
to the interior of the town, we were almost brought to a 
stand by the multitudes which crowded every thorough- 
fare. On inquiring the cause of the uproar, we learned 
that the Duke de Nemours had just arrived in the 
course of his progress through the provinces, and that 
the place was in the enjoyment of a complete holiday. 
I need hardly say that we were thankful, after half a 
dozen rebuffs from the principal hotels, to take up our 
quarters at a house of extremely moderate pretensions, 
where, however, we spent several days with more com- 
fort than we had usually experienced on our travels. 

Occupying a gentle slope on the right, or northern 
bank of the Loire, where that river is parted into seve- 
ral branches by intervening islands, and at the distance 
of forty miles from the ocean, Nantes appears to the 
stranger one of the finest and busiest towns in France. 


With less maritime traffic than Havre, it is much | 
superior in architectural elegance, in which respect | 


it bears a resemblance to some parts of Paris. The 
style, at least, is Parisian—handsome quays, lined 
with tall stone houses, and many large mansions pro- 
vided with inner courts and port cocheres. A few of 
the streets and places, lined with elegant shops, and 
provided in some parts with trottoirs, serve likewise to 
remind one of the Rue St Honoré, and other business 
streets of the capital; while the intersection with navi- 
gable channels of water, across which are drawbridges, 


gives, at the same time, the air of a Dutch city to some | 


quarters of the town. No one, however, can exactly 
say what Nantes is, because it is at present in the course 
of a most extensive renovation. Ancient and narrow 


alleys, more picturesque than salubrious, are gradually | 


being cleared away, to make room for open thorough- 
fares; houses with old wooden gables, which have lasted 
since the days of the regal dukes of Brittany, are sink- 


ing into masses of rubbish, and yielding to solid struc- | 


tures of stone. On the site of what was formerly an 
odious pile of buildings, an arcade with shops has been 
constructed, in a style of elegance superior to anything 
of the kind I have seen in England. Notwithstanding 
its numerous architectural elegances, the town, like 
many others equally populous, is still deficient in various 
sanitary arrangements; and for a supply of pure water 
for culinary purposes, is entirely dependent on carts, 
from which the article is Sold in the different streets 
and alleys. Underground sewerage seems to be un- 
known; but this deficiency is so universal in France, 
that one could almost imagine that Frenchmen are 
totally deficient in one of the less important of the 


senses. 
Nantes is rich in public establishments calculated to 


attract strangers—among others, a library consisting 
of 32,000 volumes, with many interesting manuscripts ; 
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a museum of natural history; a garden of plants; a 
picture gallery, considered to be second in France to 
that of the Louvre, and containing some fine sculptures ; 
a large and well-conducted theatre; several hospitals ; 
a bourse, or exchange; and so on. During our stay, 
there was an exposition in the halls of the bourse of 
articles manufactured in Nantes, which, as evincing 
the progress of the useful arts in France, we viewed 
with much satisfaction. Amidst the large array of 
objects, we noticed remarkably fine specimens of car- 
harness, leather, paper, cordage, and cutlery ; 
articles of an ornamental kind were very numerous. 
The preparation of preserved meats in canisters is 
carried on toa great extent in Nantes for exportation, 
and large piles of the neatly done-up packages were 
conspicuous on the tables of the exhibition. 

The antiquities of Nantes are, however, more deeply 
interesting than the modern erections. Near the quay, 
on the west, and surrounded by a dry ditch, now laid out 
as a garden, stands the dilapidated chateau of Nantes, 
half castle half palace, its principal buildings now em- 

loyed as barracks and a depét for military stores. 
ere, during a visit to the town in 1598, ‘Le Bon 
Henri Quatre’ issued his famous edict of Nantes, assur- 
ing protection to his Protestant subjects, and the re- 
vocation of which by Louis XIV. in 1685 produced such 
disastrous consequences to the nation. From behind 
the castle a handsome and broad promenade, lined 
with trees, and ornamented with various tasteful objects 
of art, conducts us to the old cathedral, a huge pile, 
which may be seen, at a great distance, overtopping 
the buildings of the town. The edifice being of different 
eras, with portions unfinished, is far from elegant, yet 
is imposing from its height ; and its interior decorations 
cannot be viewed with indifference. The principal 
object of attraction to sight-seers is a superb monument 
in the middle of the south transept, commemorative of 
Francis IL, last duke of Brittany, and his two wives 
Marguerite de Foix and Marguerite de Bretagne. 
Erected originally in the church of the Carmelites, it 
was opened and desecrated in 1793, when the ashes it 
contained, including the heart of the Duchess Ann, 
which had been enclosed in a gold case, were scattered 
abroad by the revolutionary mob. Fortunately, the 
monument was uninjured, and, being secreted till quieter 
times, was transferred in 1817 to its present situation. 
This work of art, executed by Michael Colomb in 
1507, cunsists of a massive square sarcophagus five feet 
in height, composed, with all the figures which decorate 
it, entirely of marble of different colours, white, how- 
ever, predominating. Upon the top of the tomb 
lie two figures, the size of life, of pure white marble, 
dressed in royal robes, and with hands pressed to- 
her on their bosom in an attitude .of devotion. 
at on the right represents Francis IL, and that 
on the left Marguerite de Foix. Three angels of the 
same exquisite sculpture, and also in white marble, 
sustain the cushions on which repose the heads of the 
duke and duchess, at whose feet are couched a lion and 
greyhound, emblems of force and fidelity, and holding 
in their paws the arms of Bretagne and Foix. At each 
of the four corners of the tomb stands a female figure 
also in white marble, alike beautiful and expressive. 
The figures represent the cardinal virtues with their 
attributes— Justice holding a sword and book of the 
law; Prudence with a compass and mirror in her 
hands, and a serpent at her feet, the head of the 
figure having the singular conceit of two faces—that 
behind being the countenance of an aged woman, to in- 
dicate wisdom founded on experience ; Temperance car- 
rying a timepiece and a bridle; and Power strangling 
with the right hand a dragon, signifying heresy, which 
she draws from a tower in her left. The sides and ends 
of the tomb are likewise sculptured in the most elabo- 
rate style of art—the more prominent objects being the 
twelve apostles, six on each side ; and on one end figures 
of Charlemagne and St Louis, and on the other figures 
of St Francis and St Margaret, patrons of the duke and 


duchess. Altogether, the monument is perhaps the 
finest thing of the kind in France, and if now to be 
executed, would cost many thousands of pounds. 

The cathedral of Nantes seems scarcely to have re- 
covered the indignities it suffered at the Revolution; 
having first become a temple dedicated to Reason, and 
afterwards an artillery magazine. Its altars are again 
decorated, but, like too many churches in France, it is 
discreditably dirty; and one can understand the little 
respect paid to its character, when he sees inscribed 
within a few feet of its grand altar—‘ Il est defendu de 
cracher dans le sanctuaire’ (spitting is forbidden within 
the sanctuary). As a restored place of public worship, || 
it has, nevertheless, been more fortunate than other 
edifices of its class. Throughout the town may be ob- 
served several old Gothic churches occupied as car- 
penters’ shops, depéts of merchandise, and other esta- 
blishments of a secular kind. 

It is impossible for a stranger to visit Nantes without 
recalling to mind the horrors which were transacted 
here in the year 1794, when the fury of the revolution- 
ary leaders was directed to the extermination of the last 
vestige of loyalty in Brittany and La Vendée. Nantes, 
as a centre of recusancy in Brittany, and sympathising 
with the adjoining Vendéans, became peculiarly ob- 
noxious to vengeance, which was left to be executed by 
Carrier, one of those mediocre and violent beings who, 
in the excitement of civil broils, become monsters of 
cruelty and extravagance. To adopt the account given 
of him by Thiers :—‘ He commenced his career, on arriy- 
ing at Nantes, by declaring his opinion that an indis- 
criminate slaughter must be made; and that, notwith- 
standing the promise of pardon held out to such 
Vendéans as laid down their arms, mercy should be 
extended to none. The constituted authorities having 
ventured to speak of holding faith with the rebels, 
Carrier said to them, “ You don’t know your trade: 
I will have you all guillotined;” and he proceeded to 
fulfil his mission, by causing the unfortunate men who 
had surrendered to be mowed down by ball and grape- | 
shot, in bands of one and two hundred. He ey 
before the popular society with a drawn sword in his | 
hand, scattering abusive epithets, and threatening all | 
with the guillotine. The society speedily displeased | 
him, and he forthwith dissolved it. He intimidated the 
authorities to such an extent, that they durst no longer | 
assemble in his presence. One day some of the mem- | 
bers presumed to mention the subject of provisions to 
him: he replied to the municipal officers “that the | 
affair was none of his; that the first who spoke to him | 
about provisions should have his head struck off; and | 
that he had no time to attend to their nonsense.” The | 
madman thought his only mission was to slay. 

He resolved to punish not only the rebellious Ven- 
déans, but also the federalist Nantese, who had at- | 
tempted a movement in favour of the Girondists after 
the siege of their city. Fugitives, who had escaped the 
massacres of Mans and Savenay, daily arrived in crowds, 
chased by the armies which encompassed them on all 
sides. Carrier caused them to be immured in the pri- 
sons of Nantes, and thus accumulated of those unhappy 
creatures nearly ten thousand. He afterwards formed 
a company of assassins, who spread themselves over 
the adjoining country, arrested the Nantese families, and 
plundered at will, in addition to their other enormities. 
Carrier had originally instituted a revolutionary com- 
mission, to pass the Vendéans and Nantese through a 
form of trial. Under his direction the Vendéans were |} 
shot, and the Nantese accused of federalism or royalism |} 
were guillotined. In a little while, however, he found 
the formality too fedious, and the mode of execution by | 
grape-shot attended with inconveniences. The destruc- | 
tion was somewhat lingering, and it was troublesome to | 
inter the bodies. They frequently remained on the 
field of slaughter, and so infected the air, that an epi- 
demic vailed in the town. The Loire, which tra- 
verses Nantes, s a horrible idea to Carrier— 
namely, to get rid of his prisoners by throwing them 
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into the river. He made a preliminary experiment, by 
loading a barge with ninety priests, under pretence of 
transporting them elsewhere, and causing it to be 
scu' at a distance from the city. The expedient 
being found to answer, he decided upon adopting it 
more extensively. He no longer employed the empty 
formality of arraigning the victims before a commis- 
sion; he had them taken from the prisons during the 


into lighters. From these lighters they were transferred 
into small vessels prepared for the execrable purpose. 
The doomed were stowed into the hold of the craft, the 
port-holes nailed up, and the apertures of the deck 
covered with planks; then the executioners retired into 
the barges, whilst carpenters stationed in boats stove in 
the sides of the vessel with hatchets, and sent it to the 
bottom. Such was the process whereby four or five 
thousand individuals perished. Carrier congratulated 
himself on having discovered this more expeditious and 
salubrious method of delivering the republic from its 
enemies. Not only men, but a great number of women 
and children likewise, were drowned in this fashion. 
Upon the dispersion of the Vendéan families, several 
inhabitants of Nantes had received children into their 
houses with the view of rearing them. “They are 


| wolves’ whelps,” said Carrier; and he ordered them 


to be surrendered to the republic. 
dren were nearly all drowned. 

The Loire was choked with corpses ; ships, in casting 
anchor, sometimes raised vessels filled with dead. Birds 
of prey hovered on the shores of the river, and devoured 
the human relics. The fish were tainted with a diet 
which rendered their use dangerous, and the munici- 

ity issued a prohibition against taking them. These 

rors were aggravated by a contagious malady and a 
famine. Amidst all the calamity, Carrier, always fran- 
tic and wrathful, denounced the slightest expression of 
pity; seized by the collar and threatened with his 
sword any who ventured to address him; and caused a 
notice to be affixed, that whoever should pester him with 
solicitations for a prisoner, would be himself thrown 
into prison. Fortunately, the committee of public wel- 
fare superseded him ; for however much it approved of 
extermination, it was called upon to discourage extra- 

ce. It is some consolation to think that this 
wretch, like most other revolutionary leaders, at length 
perished amidst the storm which he had contributed 
to raise, 

The Loire, in which the inhuman noyades of Carrier 
took place, is of less imposing breadth than has pro- 
bably been anticipated by the tourist. As already 
noticed, the river is here divided into several branches, 
with intervening islands, the whole intersected by a 
series of bridges opposite the eastern extremity of the 
town. These islands are well covered with houses, and 
extend considerably down the Loire. The western ex- 
tremity of the island nearest the town remains in its 
— condition, with green trees and herbage; and 

was in the Loire, at this point, where the quay oppo- 
tite is at no great distance, that the principal drownings 
were perpetrated, the unhappy victims being brought 
from their place of confinement in a large building called 
the Salorges, still existing on the quay, and used as a 
depot for colonial merchandise. The long line of quay 
down to this spot exhibits in the present day a busy 
spectacle of commerce—groups of merchants, vessels 


These orphan chil- 


| Rated here in the ingenuity and en 


loading and unloading, functionaries of the douane at 
their posts, and a line of handsome shops, business 
Offices, and warehouses, with tall houses overhead— 
the whole enlivened by a row of trees between the 


street and quay, as at the Boomtjes of Rotterdam. To 
) and from the more distant parts of the quay, and other 
| quarters of the town, omnibusses are continually rolling 
| along with passengers. The first idea of these con- 


Yenient vehicles, it is due to Nantes to mention, origi- 
rise of a single 
individual, and afterwards spread to Paris, whence it 
Was transferred to England. The Nantes omnibusses 


night, in bands of one and two hundred, and conducted - 


continue a model of good management, and with fares 
no more than they were originally—any length of jour- 
ney in them being charged only fifteen centimes, or 
something like three-halfpence. 


GUANO. 


Tuts manure, which was introduced into Britain about 
three years ago, is the deposit from the guano, a sea- 
bird which frequents the rocks and islets along the 
western coast of South America. To those who are 
aware of the countless myriads of sea-fowl which 
hover on these shores, and of the favourable nature 
of the climate for the preservation of their deposits, it 
will not seem surprising that masses of guano should 
be found from twenty to sixty feet in depth, more or 
less covered and mixed up with earthy impurities. 
Accordingly, in the sheltered hollows and sinuosities 
of the rocks and islands, it is found in accumulations, 
yielding from a few bushels to a thousand tons. It 
is collected in various degrees of purity, from the 
recent grayish-white droppings, to the ancient brown 
or reddish-coloured deposit; but, for common pur- 
poses, it is generally classed as gray or brown guano 
—the latter being by far the most plentiful, and form- 
ing the main article of import for British agriculture. 
As shipped, it is a damp pulverulent mass, of a reddish- 
brown colour, emits a pungent odour, and bears evi- 
dence of its origin in containing occasional fragments 
of eggs, bones, and feathers of the guano. 

Though but recently known to us, guano has been 
long in use by the inhabitants of Peru; being so highly 
prized as a fertiliser in the time of the Incas, that it 
was declared a capital offence to kill the fowl by which 
it was deposited. ‘On the sea-coast (says Garcilasso 
de la Vega, in his Mémoriales Réales, 1609), from below 
Arequipa, as far as Tarapaca, which is more than two 
hundred leagues of coast, they use no other manure than 
that of marine birds, which exist, both great and small, 
on all the coasts of Peru, and go in flocks perfectly in- 
credible, if not seen. They are reared on some. unin- 
habited islands which exist on that coast, and the ma- 
nure which they leave is of inconceivable amount. At a 
distance, the hills of it resemble the mounds on some 
snowy plain. In the time of the Incas, there was so 
much vigilance in guarding these birds, that, during the 
rearing season, no person was allowed to visit the islands 
under pain of death, in order that they might not be 
frightened and driven from their nests. Neither was it 
allowed to kill them at any time, either on or off the 
islands, under the same penalty.’ Each district also 
had a portion of these islands allotted to it, the penalties | 
for infringement of which were very severe; and from 
these circumstances, it is probable the Incas did not per- 
mit any remarkable consumption of this valuable ma- 
nure beyond what was yearly deposited. As with the 
ancient, so with the modern inhabitants, even in their 
degraded and semi-barbarous state. They still set an 
especial value upon the fertilising properties of this sub- 
stance; and are known to come several hundred miles, 
each with his donkey or llama, for a quintal of guano, 
with which he marches homeward, trudging a rough 
road on foot, yet rejoicing over his odorous cargo. 

But while the Peruvians and other sea-coast inhabi- 
tants protected the islands and rocks frequented by 
these birds, it was chiefly to the recent deposits that 
they directed their care, and thus the accumulations of 
unknown antiquity, covered up by sand, or removed 
beyond their reach, have been left to be ransacked 
by modern enterprise. Nor was it without reason 
that the natives sought the fresh deposits with so much 
avidity. The dung of all animals, by being e 
to atmospheric influences, gives off its ilisi 
properties; and thus it was that the recent deposits 
of were so carefully preserved and collected. 
However, as the decay of native intelligence under a 
foreign yoke, the abundance of modern shipping, and 
other causes, began to operate, the sea-fowl were less 
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protected, they sought other habitats, fresh guano 
Ccsay cintee and Ses emalent aupecito begem to be 


and as the requirements of home agriculture became 
better understood, guano was introduced into England. 
The trials made u grass, turnips, and other crops, 
succeeded to a duh; ond thus, since 1840, the demand 
for the article has so increased, that cargoes have been 
landed at every first-rate seaport both in England and 
Scotland. When introduced, the price of guano was 
1.25 a ton; and even at this rate its application was 
found to remunerate the farmer; but artificial sub- 
stitutes were soon proposed by the chemist, and these 
compositions had the effect of reducing the market 
price to L.15, L.12, or even L.10 a ton, according to 
quality. At the latter rates it still remains, and proves 
a source of profit alike to the importer and farmer, 
and through them to the community. 

It must be seen, however, that the supply of this 
manure is limited. In a few years the ancient accumu- 
lations will be exhausted; and though fresh deposits 
must be forming in some locality or other, still, it can 
only be in comparatively small quantities. On this 
point our best authority is Dr M. Hamilton, late of Peru, 
who remarks as follows :—‘ The guanos were still to be 
seen in vast numbers on the Moro of Arica during my 
first residence there in 1826, but not in such abundance 
as they were a few years prior to that period ; for, dur- 
ing the war for independence, Arica was several times 
attacked both by sea and land, when the cannonading 
had_ the effect of scaring them from their haunts on 
the Moro. Since 1826, Arica has been much frequented 
by foreigners, some of whom often fired at, and other- 
wise annoyed the birds, which now have all but totally 
abandoned that part of the Peruvian coast. The guanos 
have hitherto existed on the coast of Peru in numbers 
which would appear incredible, except to those persons 
who have seen them. The greatest mass of guanos I 
ever saw was in 1836, at the Chincha Isles, which are 
only barren rocks in the Pacific Ocean, off Pisco, and 
about a hundred miles south from Callio. I saw the 
birds through a glass from on board a vessel under easy 
sail, when the rock appeared to be a living mass; for 
the guanos seemed to be contending among themselves 
| for a resting-place. They live on fish, and are expert 
fishers, for which they are beautifully formed by nature. 
The bill is three or four inches long, according to the 
age or size of the bird, and it is about one inch broad at 
the extremity, much curved, and altogether well adapted 
for hooking up the food, which rarely escapes. ‘The 
quantity of guano manure accumulated on the Peruvian 
coast must be very great, and may be estimated thus :— 
Allowing the average number of these birds to be one 
million, which I consider is much within bounds, and 
that each bird has one ounce of droppings per day, we 
shall have not less than above thirty tons; and deduct- 
ing one-half of the above supposed quantity for evapo- 
ration and other casualties, there will still be above fif- 
teen tons of this valuable substance produced every day. 
From what has been observed as to the habits and num- 
bers of the guano, their frequenting promontories, decli- 
vities, and insulated rocks, it follows that their soil 
in certain localities must have -accumulated to such 
an extent, as might induce those persons who may 
not have considered the subject, to expect that the 
guano is to be had in unlimited quantity ; but for obvious 
reasons that must be a fallacious expectation.’ 

There can be no gainsaying these remarks, nor can 
there be any remedy for the exhaustion of guano, unless 
in the application of other natural manures, or in the 
adoption of such artificial mixture as the science of 
chemistry may indicate. But while the chemist has 

’s 


left Glasgow and Liverpool for some islands situated 
within those rainless latitudes which permit of the 
speedy accumulation of guano. We have seen speci- 
mens from islands in the Indian seas, from the coasts of 
Africa, and from other tropical regions; but grantin 

that the deposits from which these were taken shoul 
be equal in quality, and as abundant as those on the 
coast of Peru, still, a very few years of British importa- 
tion must suffice to exhaust them, and throw our far- 
mers upon the more permanent resources of chemical 
admixture and their own farm-yards. 

The question has also been started—To what extent 
may guano be collected along our own coast and islands? 
It is true that the western and northern islands of Scot- 
land, as, indeed, the whole sea-coast where it is suffi- 
ciently rocky and precipitous, are frequented by count- 
less flocks of sea-fowl, more or less throughout the whole 
year, always periodically, or during the breeding season, 
The same natural agency is at work which deposited 
the guano of the Pacific ; and we should have similar 
results, were it not that our islands are subjected to 
counteracting agencies unknown along the guano-yield- 
ing regions of South America. We have a wet and 
stormy climate, and the half-liquid substance is no 
sooner voided, than it is generally washed away : or if 
deposited to a small extent during summer, the rains 
and frosts of the succeeding winter utterly destroy it, 
leaving only a few insignificant and worthless patches, 
or a thin pellicle on the face of the rocks where the 
birds have nestled. There can be no counteracting of 
these natural agencies on a great scale, all that seems 
possible being the adoption of some artificial process of 
collection during summer ; and even that must be of such 
a nature as not to scare the birds from their familiar 
haunts. So long as the Peruvian supply sélls at L.12 or 
L.15 a ton, fresh Scotch guano might be profitably col- 
lected in some localities ; but this only for a few months 
in summer, and with considerable risk, as the sea-fowl | 
select bluffs and precipices for their habitations. After | 
all, the quantity collected could be of little moment, | 
and could not be considered as in any way affecting the | 
general results of British agriculture. The truth is, that | 
both the foreign and home supply of guano must ever 
be of limited extent ; and, regarding it in this light, it 
would be wiser in the practical farmer to direct his care 
to the never-failing sources around him—to the thou- 
sands of tons of manure which run to waste from our 
farm-yards, our common sewers, our gas-works, our 
breweries, our bleachfields, &c. and to collect and apply 
this as its value demands. 


MRS GRANT’S LETTERS. 


Mrs Grant of Laggan was better known thirty years 
ago than now as the author of two works descriptive of 
the Highlands of Scotland,* and one in which she had 
given, from personal observation, a delightful picture of 
American colonial society in the interval between the 
French Canadian war and the commencement of that 
of Independence.f A lively easy style, and a certain 
simplicity mingled with considerable powers of reflec- 
tion, had given these works a large circulation, and, 
besides obtaining a literary name for the author, had 
endeared her to a large circle of acquaintance amongst 
the most virtuous of the higher classes in all parts of 
the empire. The impression which she made by her 
writings was deepened, in the minds of all who knew 
her personally, by a singularly amiable and upright 
character, as well as by the events of her history and 
her existing circumstances. Mrs Grant was the daughter 
of a Scottish officer, who took her mother and herself 
to America during the French Canadian war (1758), 


already a this task (Professor Johnston 
composition, Potter’s guano, &c.), speculators have 
started in search of 


other deposits; and it is stated 
by the newspapers that nearly a dozen sail have 


* Letters from the Mountains. 3 vols. 1906—Essays on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands. 3 vols. 1811. 
+t Memoirs of an American Lady. 3 vols. 1908. 
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when she was only three years of age. She spent her 
early years in that country, obtaining a sort of educa- 
tion chiefly by her own aptitude at learning whatever 
came in her way; and, when brought back to her native 
country, she had scarcely seen anything of the world, 
before she was settled in a Highland solitude, as the 
wife of the minister of Laggan, in Badenoch. How 
such a person could write the clever, sensible, descrip- 
tive letters which afterwards formed her first prose 
publication, would astonish any one who was not pre- 
pared to believe that there is something in native powers 
of mind which is independent of all extraneous circum- 


stances. 

The conclusion of a happy married life of upwards of 
twenty years saw her a widow, with eight surviving chil- 
dren, nearly altogether unprovided for. From immediate 
difficulties she was relieved by her friends promoting a 
subscription for a volume of her poetry ; the rest were 
surmounted by her own energies, in conducting the 
education of a few young ladies at a retirement near 
Stirling. She seems to have had at all times a special 
power of acquiring and retaining friends, and of a kind 
who were not merely able, but eagerly willing to be of 
service to her. She had now passed the prime of life, 
without thinking of authorship; and her first prose 
publication was entirely the result of a necessity she 
was under of fitting out a son as an ensign in the Indian 
army. This made her at once favourably known to the 
public, and brought her many additional friends ; 
amongst the rest Dr Porteus, bishop of London. To 
account further for the warm interest which we see 
taken in her by so many persons of the highest worth, 
as well as rank and affluence, it is only necessary to 
make slight allusion to a series of sorrows which she 
was destined to encounter during the next twenty years, 
in the death, one after another, of all her children, ex- 
cepting one only. She bore these griefs with the firm- 
ness of a truly pious mind; but it was impossible for 
any one who knew her, not to be deeply concerned for 
an aged lady of the finest intellectual and moral cha- 
racter who had to part with so many whom she might 
have expected to see around her own deathbed. With 
these friends Mrs Grant kept up a constant correspon- 
dence as long as they and herself lived. She died in 
1838, aged eighty-four years, the last thirty of which 
she spent in comparatively easy and independent cir- 
cumstances in Edinburgh, where, during that time, her 
house was one of the recognised centres of the literary 
society which adorns our city. 

Mrs Grant’s son has now published a selection of her 
letters,* extending over the period which has elapsed 
since the close of the series written in the Highlands. 
They will not be felt to have the same interest as that 
series, for neither are they the production of the prime of 
the author’s mind, nor do they refer to scenery, circum- 
stances, or persons of so peculiar a character ; but they 
will, nevertheless, be welcomed by all who can be con- 
tent with so quiet a pleasure as that of contemplat- 
ing the inner thoughts, mingled with the observations 
on external things, of a mind singularly pure, kindly, 
and well-di both for this world and a better. 
Perhaps a more rigidly-judging editor than Mr Grant 
would have omitted much that scarcely rises above 
frieadly prattle, and yet we can imagine that a majority 
of the of the book would not wish one line to 
have been 


In our perusal of the volumes we have been struck 
by several circumstances which either denote an unusual 
fascination in Mrs Grant’s history and writings over cer- 


” * Memoir and Correspondence 
by ber com, J.P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols. London: 


of Mrs Grant of Laggan. Edited 
Longman 


and Co. 
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tain minds, or a larger infusion of the spirit of benefi- 
cence and liberality in human nature than is generally 
allowed. For instance, at the very commencement of 
Mrs Grant’s distresses, an English lady, with the greatest 
delicacy, takes one of her daughters to live with her. 
Next we find three London merchants clubbing to make 
her a present of L.300. Many other handsome ts 
were sent to her, not a few of them by unknown ad- 
mirers. For example—‘ My son met with one of Con- 
stable’s partners three weeks ago, who told him, that if 
he would call at their shop, he would show him a curi- 
ous letter about his (my son’s) mother. He was shown 
a letter, such as a plain shopkeeping m might be 
supposed to write, the purport of which was to inquire 
if Mrs Anne Grant of Laggan was alive, and where she 
lived, for the writer wished to send her a box containing 
a present. They answered the letter, of course; and 
conjecture was not a little puzzled to guess whether the 
present would really come, and what it would be. Last 
week the box arrived, which contained—first, black silk, 
(very good) for a dress to Mrs G.; three shawls, one a 
very handsome large silk one, and two very comely ones 
of a new kind of nondescripts, all calculated for a 
widow’s garb; item, a pair of excellent black silk stock- 
ings ; item, six beautiful French cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, all marked with my cipher impressed on 
symbolical figures—an urn on one, a garland on another, 
and all the rest differing from each other, but all fanci- 
ful, and what we considered appropriate ; likewise two 
pairs of gloves ; and finally, neatly wrapped up in paper, 
a gold sovereign to pay the carriage, and a very neat and 
business-like invoice of the whole. 

But then the letter along with them, in native beauty, 
simplicity, and originality, was worth the whole. You 
would be shocked were I, my very self, to tell you how 
long my letters (the printed ones) had been the delight 
and consolation of this excellent person—for excellent 
she must be, supposing me to be very different from what 
she thought me. The ardent love of merit, should it be 
merely imaginary and delusive, exists only in those fine 
minds which are accustomed to delight in contemplat- 
ing goodness in its original source. She says, towards 
the end of her letter, “Iam not a person of birth or 
fortune, but a lowly thistle on the plain, sheltering 
some more delicate plants under my rugged stem. May 
I hope you will let me know something of your healt 
and spirits, and of the welfare of your family. Let me 
know if your correspondents continue faithful to you 
in this world, or if they wait your arrival in the plains 
of light,” &c. 

Is not all this something very much out of the com- 
mon way? and is not this kindness from a plain person, 
such as I suppose Miss M. Jones of Coalbrookdale to be, 
more gratifying than if a very fine or high-bred person 
had sent me a far more valuable or showy present? 
These are the cordials which the mercy that has been 
mingled with many bitter sufferings has afforded to 
cheer my path.’ 

Several persons left Mrs Grant considerable legacies 
from the same principle of admiration; but there is 
one for which she was indebted to a somewhat dif- 
ferent cause; namely, a thousand pounds left her in 
1826 ‘ by a West Indian boy, whom I brought up, partly 
at Laggan, and since at Woodend.’ These benefactions 
seem to have been of material service in rendering the 
latter years of Mrs Grant smooth and comfortable. 

The remainder of this paper will, we think, be best 
disposed in a series of brief passages from the letters, 
calculated to amuse and instruct the reader. 


CURIOUS STORY OF A YOUNG OFFICER’S WIFE. 


She [the person intrusted with the letter, which is 
dated from Stirling, 1809, and addressed to Miss Fan- 
shawe, London] is the daughter of a Highland gentle- 
man who lives here in Melville Place, and supports a 
numerous family, in a respectable manner, on the pro- 
duce of a West Indian estate. This young creature 
was not fifteen when, by her sprightliness and musical 
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talents, she attracted the attention of a young man 
from London, of the name of B——, who is pa 
to a regiment then lying here. Upon examining into 
the extreme youth of the lady was the 
only objection; they imprudently, however, permitted 
them to be very much together. The consequence was 
what might be expected; impatient of delay, and afraid 
of they went off and married. This rash act 
was ed by a very sudden forgiveness, and she still 
continued the darling of her parents. She came here to 
be confined in due time, not being then om ten six- 
teen, and became as composed and matronly as if she 
had been married for years. In little more than four 
months after, they were alarmed with an order for the 
regiment to go to Botany Bay, where, it is to be ob- 
served, they are likely to stay fifteen years. Careless 
of consequences, she was ready to go anywhere with 
her husband; but the fear and fondness of her parents 
induced them to pore on him to set off without her, 
and to conceal his intentions without taking leave. 
When she came down and discovered the deception, 
she was almost frantic, and her father was so moved by 
her ies, that he was fain to take a post-chaise and 
go off instantly with his daughter to overtake her mate, 
who was more pleased than surprised at the occurrence, 
having an interior persuasion that she could not be de- 
tained. She went off, hardly bestowing a look on her 
infant whom she had been nursing, or on any other of 
the family. 

After a stormy and dangerous voyage, she arrived at 
London, and went off after a few days to the Isle of 
Wight, to be ready to embark. Finding they should 
be detained there a month, the yearnings of affection 
became distressing to the young mother, and she and 
her husband sent a formal requisition for their child. 
The little creature was by this time become so dear to 
the good people, that they could not-endure the thought 
of parting with it for so long an exile. They got a 
surgeon to certify it was not equal to the journey to 
London, being but five months old, and not robust for 
its age. Meantime the parents were in the Isle of 
Wight, where, on Monday morning, they heard the ship 
would not sail for a fortnight. The little heroine, who 
wants still some months of seventeen, set out instantly 
for Portsmouth, went the same night in the mail to 
London, set out from thence on Tuesday, travelled 
almost without food or sleep in the coach to Glasgow, 
and astcnished all on Friday morning by her appear- 
ance in Melville Place, undaunted and unwearied, with- 
out a trace of fatigue in her looks or spirits; and here 
she is, going off in triumph with her child and this 
letter! 


SPEAKERS OUT. 


He [Sir John Legard, an old gouty gentleman resid- 
near Twickenham] has a certain selfishness with 
regard to his intellectual luxuries—the only ones he 
d seems to think that his sufferings and the 

sincerity of his piety and virtue entitle him to indulge 
in a kind of sincerity that the world is little inclined to 
bear—that of declaring his sentiments and emotions 
just as they rise in his mind, without much regard to 


indulge chagrin or fastidiousness, perhaps spleen and 
poe. when they think they are only sincere: this I 
both seen and severely felt in other instances. 


KINDNESS UNDER AN UNPROMISING EXTERIOR. 


She [a Miss Fraser, who took Mrs Grant home from 
in her chaise, at the intercession of 

some common friends | was occupied with giving direc- 
tions to her servants, and scarce withdrew her attention 
when I entered. I was nervous and exhausted after 
the lest night’s watching and fatigue, and felt beyond 
measure timid and embarrassed. Her manner at first 
i to me cold, haughty, and abstracted, though 
Sia.” 1 was tate the cecslnge fa 0 teens, and notes 


felt so forlorn ; to mend the matter, she does not hear 
well, and is liable to frequent mistakes. In a little 
time, however, her real character began to shine through 
this ungracious crust. She is a woman of @ vigorous 
and masculine mind; sincere, candid, and generous, 
without a shadow of cold caution, or littleness of any 
kind; knows a great deal, and does a great deal, for 
her activity of body and mind is boundless: so is her 
charity and friendship, when once excited. Were I at 
leisure, I could tell you many characteristic anecdotes 
of this extraordinary personage, who is, upon the whole, 
a very gentlemanly woman, more attentive to the essen- 
tials of kindness, than to its soothing forms; yet her 
kindness is not without a sort of delicacy. For in- 
stance, on my account solely, she went round the lakes 
of Windermere and Keswick, and showed me all the 
beauties of those charming scenes, which to herself 
were quite familiar; and this without once saying it 
was on my account. 


SINGULAR MARRIAGE OF COWPER’S COUSIN, THE REV. 
J. JOHNSON. 


[A letter from Hayley, the poet, to Miss Fanshawe 
(1808), was] to announce the marriage of Norfolk 
Johnny [Cowper’s pet uame for him] with a lady, 
young, lovely, and truly amiable; she was an orphan, 
of independent fortune, well educated in the country, 
where she lived with her relations. She was elegant, 
pious, musical, and studied Cowper with ever new 
delight. Charmed with the playful innocence, cordial 
friendship, and disinterested kindness that appear in 
Cowper’s sketches of Johnny’s character, she sighed 
and wished ‘that Heaven had made her such a man,’ 
Her worthy and liberal-minded relations, notwithstand- 
ing Johnny’s confined circumstances and unprepossess- 
ing appearance—for he is little, and diffident in manner 
—her people, in short, told his people that Johnny 
might try. So he did, and succeeded; for when you 
know him, the is charming, innocent, sweet-tempered, 
full of fancy and humour, and a delightful letter writer. 
They went to Bath about three weeks since to be 
married, and proceeded straight from the altar to 
Hayley’s cottage, where Johnny’s charmer sung and | 
played to the poet every one of Cowper’s lyrics, and | 
some he never meant as such; in short, brother Wil- | 
liam was in as great raptures with Johnny’s bride as | 
he himself could be. Now, of all the great and | 
wealthy who read and praised Cowper, not one ever 
thought of giving their interest to promote this faith- 
ful friend of his infirmities, who did for him what no 
other being would or could; but this sweet creature 
loved virtue for itself, and rewarded it with herself. 


GOOD TASTE SUPPRESSES MEAN CALCULATIONS, 


[Speaking of a family, residing in Edinburgh, anda 
young English gentleman recently introduced to them,] 
He appears to them a young man very correct in his 
conduct, and of good disposition, but evidently born 
in the age of calculation—a propensity of which we 
Scots, in revenge for the obloquy formerly thrown 
on us by John Bull, are very apt to accuse his calves. | 
There is no doubt but that there are among the in- 
habitants of the Northern Athens many who calculate 
very nicely; but they leave that to be discovered in 
their conduct, and take care that it does not appear in 
their conversation. Perhaps there is no place where 
gossipping discussions respecting the amount of indi- 
vidual incomes, and the prices of articles of luxury, are 
so seldom heard; yet people here think of these things, 
and struggle to attain them, as much as others. Good 


taste keeps many things out of sight, which good feel- |} 


ing in a high-toned mind would not suffer to exist. 
ADVANTAGES OF OLD MAIDENHOOD. 
I think you must know something of six fair vestals, 
none of them young, who live in Edinburgh with 


mother of most venerable antiquity. What a history 
is theirs! Two distinguished beauties, two wits, and } 
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two ingenious damsels full of rare devices, who drew, 
and eve. and worked all manner of cunning work- 
P, eo gen Aig 4 pony f and 
complexions. Great was ir celebrity some thirty 
years since, and much were they caressed and sought 
after among the nobles of the land. Still, it was their 
ing in single blessedness; truly 
very cheerful and intelligent, and 
live in the est union among themselves. I begin 
to think that those sensible contented single women, 
who have outlived the turbulence and flutter of expec- 
tation and admiration, and think of nothing but being 
pleasant companions and good aunts here, and joining 
those who walk pre-eminently in white hereafter, are 
ps, on the whole, more exempt from suffering, 
and have more unmixed enjoyment, than we whose 
hearts are always either mourning the departed, or 
aching with fear and anxiety for the living. The sense 
that turns at the touch of joy or wo, but turning, 
trembles too, is like a pendulum in constant motion 
with us meritorious matrons. My partiality for the 
single state does not comprehend men; they require 
some of that unbought grace of life, which is only to be 
found in female worth and affection. Celibacy with 
them is rarely respectable. Think how contemptible 
they grow for the most part under the sway of their 
housekeeper. 


THE DUCHESS OF GORDON’S RELIGIOUS FEELINGS 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The duchess said that on Sunday she never saw com- 
y, nor played cards, nor went out; in England, 
pdecd, she did so, because every one else did the same, 
but she would not introduce those manners into this 
country. I stared at these gradations of piety growing 
warmer as it came northward, but was wise enough to 
stare silently. 


ECONOMY IN COMPANY-KEEPING, 


Ihave this morning [Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1811] the 
muddiest head you can suppose, having had a party of 
friends with me on the last two evenings. To under- 
stand the cause of all this hospitality, you must know 
that, being a very methodical and economical family, 
every cow of ours, as we express it in our rustic High- 
land dialect, has a calf; that is to say, when we have 
4a party, which in Edinburgh includes a cold collation, 
we are obliged to provide quantum sufficit for our guests, 
who, being of a description more given to good talking 
than good eating, are content to admire and be admired, 
and have little time to attend to vulgar gratifications ; 
of consequence, the more material food, after contri- 
buting, like the guests, to embellish the entertainment, 
Temains little diminished. As our wide acquaintance 
includes the greatest variety of people imaginable, there 
are among them a number of good kind people that 
dress finely, laugh heartily, and sing merrily, and have, 
in some instances, genealogy besides; yet on these 
good people the lions and lionesses of literature would 
think their roaring very ill bestowed. These, however, 
make a greater noise in their own way, and before their 
superior prowess the substantials soon vanish ; they are 
in every sense less fastidious, happier because less wise, 
and more benevolent because less witty. An assem- 
} blage of these contented beings, who can amply appre- 
| Ciate the value of a custard, a jelly, or a jest on its second 
ce, are convenient successors to the refined 


eppearan - 
| Pretenders to originality, who prefer what is new to 
} What is true, and would not for the world be caught 


i] eating blanc-mange while Mr Jeffrey and Dr Thomas 
i} Brown are brandishing wit and philosophy in each 

other’s faces with electric speed ‘and brilliance. These 
good fat people, who sing and eat like canary-birds, 
come with alacrity the day after, and esteem themselves 
too ~, ABA so soon to consume mere 


mortal the al tt where the deli- 
tacies of intellect were so fately shared among superior 
intelligences, 


‘WARNING OF YOUNG GENIUS. 


Talking of genius leads me to congratulate you on 
the awakened brotherly feelings of that young Theo- 
dore, for whom I know your sisterly concern is restless 
and extreme. [Mrs Grant here refers to Theodore 
Hook, then (1809) the youthful brother-in-law of her 
correspondent. How much her warning proved a pro- 
phecy, need not be told.] You may believe I rejoice 
over the capture of this shy bird, for his own sake as 
well as yours: I do in my heart love genius in all its 
forms, and even in its exuberance and eccentricity. 
You will teach him, for his own good, to make a due 
distinction between living to please the world at large, 
and exerting his powers in a given direction for his own 
benefit, and the satisfaction of his real friends. The 
uncultured flowers, and even the early fruit of prema- 
ture intellect, form an admirable decoration for a des- 
sert; but wo to him who would expect to feast on them 
daily and only. Of a person depending merely on talents 
and powers of pleasing, what more brilliant example 
can be given than Sheridan? and who would choose to 
live his life, and die his death? I talk of his death as 
if it had already taken place, for what is there worth 
living for that he has not already outlived? and who, 
that ever knew the value of a tranquil mind and spot- 
less name, would be that justly admired, and as justly 
despised, individual? And if the chieftain of the clan 
be such, what must the tribe be ‘of those that live by 
crambo clink’—as poor Burns called those hapless sons 
of the muses who, without an object or an aim, run at 
random through the world, and are led on by the un- 
feeling great and gay, to acquire a taste for expensive 
pleasures and elegant society, and then left to languish 
in forlorn and embittered obscurity, when their health, 
and their spirits, and their means ebb together. Raise, 
then, your voice of truth and affection, and outsing all 
the syrens that, on the coast of idleness, strive to attract 
Theodore by the songs of vanity, pleasure, and dissipa- 
tion; teach him to love those that love him—indepen- 
dent of all that flatters or pleases—for himself; and 
make auxiliaries of all those kindred among whom you 
are now placed, to make him know something of more 
value than empty admiration. 


ANECDOTES OF KISSING HANDS. 


Judge my confusion and astonishment when, calling 
one day lately [1816] at Lady Charlotte Campbell’s, 
a very handsome fashionable young man asked if I 
was Mrs G. of Laggan. Hearing I was, he flew across 
the room—said I was one of the persons in Scotland he 
most wished to see, and kissed my hand rapturously— 
yes, rapturously. I looked at him to see whether folly 
or vanity had prompted this flourish—that is, whether 
he was foolish enough to think me what I was not, or 
vain enough to suppose this would pass for a fine flight 
of enthusiasm. I saw so much sanguine simplicity in 
his countenance, that I concluded it to be a boyish flight. 
He then descanted on the poem of The Hig’ as 
awakening his feelings and enthusiasm for Scotland at 
a very early age. I resolved to stay him out, and know 
who he was, as I had very imperfectly heard the name 
by which he was introduced. Lady told me, 
to my still greater surprise, that he was of royal lineage ; 
in short, he is the Duke of Sussex’s son by Lady Augusta 
Murray. ns x 

I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about 
kissing hands. A young lady from very am- 
bitious of distinction, and thinking the outrageous ad- 
miration of genius was nearly as good as the possession 
of it, was presented to Walter Scott, and had very nearly 
gone through the regular forms of swooning ibili 
on the occasion. ing afterwards 
Henry Mackenzie, she bore it better, 
hand with admiring veneration. It is worth 
the sake of Mr Scott’s comment. i 
ever hear the like of that English lass, to faint at 
sight of a cripple clerk of session, i 
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withered hand of an old tax-gatherer?’ Such is the 


mockery of homage paid to that class of beings who, 
as Pope justly observes, ‘are envied wretched, and are 
flattered poor.’ 


SUPERSTITIONS RESPECTING ANIMALS. 


Berore the characters of animals were rigidly investi- 
ry as they have latterly been by men of science, it 
not wonderful that they should have been misunder- 
stood in many instances, and thus become the subject 
of superstitious notions. Even now, when the super- 
natural is generally abandoned, some of these supersti- 
tious notions may be said to have a sort of twilight 
existence in the form of antipathies and suspicions, the 
result of which to the animals themselves is far from 
favourable, while it is, to say the least of it, discredit- 
able to mankind. We propose here to review the super- 
stitions of this class generally, as a curious chapter in the 
natural history of the human mind, and in doing so, to 
lay particular stress on such notions .as tend in any 
ty encourage cruelty or unreasonable fears. 
are several animals, perfectly innocent towards 
man, which have obtained an evil reputation, from ap- 
tly no other cause than that which formerly ren- 
Nered the aged of the female sex of our own race the 
objects of superstitious dread—namely, their unlovely 
aspect and solitary mode of life. Such are the owl and 
the raven, both of them, time out of mind, proclaimed 
by man to be unlucky birds—birds of evil omen—and so 
forth. The owl was so reckoned amongst the Romans :— 


Ignavus bubo, dirim mortalibus omen. 
—Ovid. 


[Ill-omened in his form, the unlucky fowl, 
Abhorred by men, and called a screeching owl. 
—Garth's Translation.) 


Virgil speaks in like manner of the fatal prognostica- 
tions of the crow :— 

Sepe sinistra cav4 predixit ab ilice cornix. 

And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough, 

y croaking from the left presaged the coming blow. 

—Dryden's Transiation.] 
This great nation even had officers—offlicers, too, selected 
from the patrician or aristocratic class—one of whose 
duties it was to study the omens of the ow!, crow, and 
other birds, and interpret them to the people—man thus 
placing himself, it may fairly be said, in a position 
meaner than that of the humble animals which were 
the subjects of their observations. Our poet Butler has 
touched off this ‘institution’ of the masters of the 
ancient world :— 
The Roman senate, when within 
The city walls an owl was seen, 
Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our synod calis humiliations) 
The round-faced prodigy t’ avert, 
From doing town or country hurt. 
The ce of this superstition respecting the owl 
in England is shown by the frequent allusions to it in 
the works of our poets—as where Shakspeare says— 
The owl shrieked at thy birth, an evil sign. 
—Henry VI. 
and applies it metaphorically to an inauspicious person— 
Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation’s terror, and their bloody scourge. 
—Ibid. 


It can scarcely be necessary to quote the equally signi- 
ficant exclamation of Lady Macbeth— 
. The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under our battlements. 
These notions respecting the owl and raven still have a 
considerable hold of the English rustic mind, and cause 
many most su’ uous cruelties; for these creatures 
are to wherever they can be found. 

It is the barn owl (Striz flammea) which is thus ill 

regarded. A solitary mode of life, generally amongst 


old secluded buildings, a habit of seeking its food at 
night, and its screeching voice, seem to’ be the causes 
of its bad reputation. A i Noiseless 
flight, bringing the bird under observa’ thout any 
warning, may have also helped to fix its tex character, 
The eccentric but benevolent Waterton gives a whim- 
sical account of an effort which he made to counteract 
the common notion in his own place of residence. ‘Up 
to 1813,’ he says, ‘the barn owl had a sad time of it at 
Walton Hall. Its supposed mournful notes alarmed the 
ancient housekeeper. She knew full well what sorrow 
it had brought into other houses when she was a young 
woman ; and there was enough of mischief in the mid- |! 
night wintry blast, without having it increased by the 
dismal screams of something which people knew very 
little about, and which everybody said was far too busy |) 
in the churchyard at night-time. Nay, it was a well- || 
known fact, that, if anybody were sick in the neigh- 
bourhood, it would be for ever looking in at the window, || 
and holding a conversation outside with somebody, they || 
did not know whom. The gamekeeper agreed with her || 
in everything that was said on this important subject; || 
and he always stood better in her books when he had 
managed to shoot a bird of this bad and mischievous || 
family. However, in 1813, on my return from the wilds 
of Guiana, having suffered myself, and learned mercy, || 
I broke in pieces the code of penal laws which the || 
knavery of the gamekeeper and the lamentable igno- 
rance of the other servants had hitherto put in force, far || 
too successfully, to thin the numbers of this poor, harm. || 
less, unsuspecting tribe. On the ruin of the old gate- 
way I made a place with stone and mortar, about four 
feet square, and fixed a thick oaken stick firmly into it, || 
Huge masses of ivy now quite cover it. In a month or 
so after it was finished, a pair of barn owls came and 
took up their abode in it. I threatened to strangle the || 
keeper if ever, after this, he molested either the old birds || 
or their young ones ; and I assured the housekeeper that || 
I would take upon myself the whole responsibility of all | 
the sickness, wo, and sorrow, that the new tenants might | 
bring into the hall. She made a low courtesy, as inuch 
as to say, “Sir, I fall into your will and pleasure ;” but | 
I saw in her eye that she had made up her mind to have 
to do with things of fearful and portentous shape, and 
to hear many a midnight wailing in the surrounding 
woods. I do not think that, up to the day of this old | 
lady’s death, which took place in her eighty-fourth year, 
she ever looked with pleasure or contentment on the | 
barn owl, as it flew round the large sycamore trees | 
which grow near the old ruined gateway.’* Mr Water- 
ton adds, that the barn owl, so far from being in any 
way a noxious, is a highly useful bird, on account of the || 
vast quantity of mice which it destroys. When it has | 
young, it will bring a mouse to its nest every twelve or 
fifteen minutes. Some country people think it attacks | 
pigeons in their houses, but it only goes there for repose 
and concealment, when its perfectly harmless conduct | 
is fully evidenced by the tranquillity with which the | 
pigeons regard it. 


Their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o’er them all, impatient for their hour. 
‘It has often occurred to me,’ says an observer of nature, | 
‘when exploring the more inaccessible parts of the | 
British mountains (though without any feeling of super- 
stitious dread on the occasion), that the ravens, whose i 
“ancient solitary reign” I had invaded, uttered their | 
harsh croak, as they soared over my head, in expectation, || 
as it were, of my falling down the ravines and precipices, 
and of their chance of becoming my “ executors,” and || 
having to feed on my lifeless carcass.’ Now, granting 
that several of the crow tribe gluttonise over dead bodies, 


* Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, v. 12. 
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whether of human beings or of the inferior animals, 
whether of ora my heya or pon accidentally 
killed in solitary what harm is there in it? Are 
not these animals, on the contrary, performing a useful 
service to the living, in removing what is so offensive 
to sense, and often so injurious to health? Justly re- 
garded, the grow is an emissary of Providence, which 
ought to call forth feelings of admiration towards that 
great power, instead of exciting sentiments of disgust 
or antipathy towards itself. 

We shall vary our theme by adverting next to a set 
of superstitions respecting bees, which have an element 
of beauty in them. It is a custom still pretty pre- 
yalent in the more rural districts of England to in- 
form bees of any death that takes place in the family ; 
and this is done in a formal manner, a person going 
with the house-key and tapping three times every 
hive, and then whispering the communication. It is 
thought that, if this is not done, the bees will desert the 
place, and seek out other quarters. For the same rea- 
son, when the funeral is to take place, the bees are put 
into mourning, by the hanging of a piece of black cloth 
from their hives; and a service of wine and cake is, in 
families of good condition, set down for them on that 
| occasion. They are also made to participate in the 
| family rejoicings ; for, when a marriage takes place, a 
| triumphant piece of scarlet cloth is in like manner hung 
| upon the hives. It appears that this custom, if not the 
| others, obtains in Brittany as well as in England. As 
| indications of kind social feeling towards a class of 
, creatures time out of mind the emblenis of industry, 
| foresight, and good regulation, these practices, it is sub- 
| mitted, are highly poetical and redeeming. It is only 
| unfortunate that, while superstition is sometimes thus 

beautiful, it is most frequently gross and barbarous; so 
| that it never can form a principle to be depended upon. 
| There is another notion very prevalent respecting bees, 

that the death of a hive in the possession of a farmer 
foretells his speedy removal from the place. Perhaps 
there is a natural basis for this supposition. Bees 
usually die only in very wet unfavourable seasons: such 
seasons are injurious to the farmer, and very apt (at 
least in a country of yearly leases) to lead to his re- 
moval, 

Several other superstitions about animals are pro- 
| bably founded, in like manner, on natural circumstances, 
| This has been remarked by Sir Humphry Davy in his 
| Salmonia. To see one magpie, as is well known, is held 
to betoken misfortune. Now, there is a natural reason 
why, to the angler at least, it is not well to see a single 
magpie. The fact is, that in cold and stormy weather, 
one magpie alone leaves the nest in search of food, the 
other remaining sitting upon the eggs or young ones, 
and such weather is unfavourable for the piscatory 
sport; whereas in fine mild weather, which is the re- 
verse, both magpies are at liberty to leave the nest 
together. The notion about the magpie is thus ex- 
pressed :— 

One 's sorrow, two 's mirth. 
To this is added another line— 
Three 's a wedding, four ’s death ; 


which, however, is probably no more than a postscriptive 
coinage of the popular mind to make out a rhyme. 
The notion that rooks always leave their haunt near an 
old house when a death takes place in it, may have its 
origin in fact, and the cause may be some sense of an 
ye odour, of which human organs are insen- 
sible. A naturalist, speaking of this superstition, states 
that a medical gentleman of his acquaintance, being in 
attendance upon a lady during her last illness, some one 
observing that she had not long to live, said to him, ‘I 
wonder whether the rooks will leave the rookery on 
this occasion? they did so on the decease of the late 
—— (the former possessor), and likewise on that of his 
brother who him.’ The birds, in the present 
_ : ea, ¢ did quit the house, but thirty-six hours before 
ea 


A few of this class of superstitions seem at first sight 
rather amiable. The smallness of the wren, and the 
repose in human generosity shown by the redbreast, have 
disarmed even boys, and established an immunity of 
their nests from plunder. The juvenile remark is, 
‘The robin and the wren are God’s cock and hen:’ it 
is therefore under a religious impression that they ab- 
stain from an act of cruelty in the case of these birds. 
The innocence of the dove has also made a powerful 
appeal to the rustic bosom, but only to this unexpected 
effect, that it is not good to use its feathers in a bed, 
as they prolong the sufferings of those who die upon it. 
The raven, too, notwithstanding its unluckiness, is safe 
from rustic fowling-pieces—it is held to be extremely 
unlucky to kill this bird. The reason is said to be a 
consideration of the services of the raven to the pro- 
phet Elijah, when he fied from the rage of Ahab. A 
humane spirit would be thankful for the feeling shown 
in these popular notions, if they were consistently sup- 
ported ; but who ever heard of any one sparing a blow 
to the unfortunate ass, from a consideration of the 
several remarkable appearances which that animal 
makes in Scripture? Not even the cross marked on 
its back—as they think, in consequence of our Saviour 
having ridden upon an ass into Jerusalem—seems to 
have the least effect in obtaining a decent show of 
humanity towards this everywhere useful and modest, 
and everywhere buffeted —— The inconsis- 
tency of superstition is further shown in the antipa- 
thies contracted against birds equally harmless as an 
of the above; for example, the yellow-hammer, whi 
is persecuted in consequence of an idea that it receives 
three drops of the devil’s blood on May morning ; the 
fact being that it is a pretty, and also a tame bird, with 
no harm about it whatever. So strong is the prejudice 
against this innocent warbler of our fields, that many 
persons who would not injure the nest or young of any 


| other birds, will invariably take, and even ill-use, that 


of the poor yellow-hammer. Sailors are equally unrea- 
sonable with respect to the well-known storm petrel. 
This bird is often seen before severe storms, whose ut- 
most rage never seems to disturb it as it breasts the 
waves and faces the blast, uttering its low cry of weet, 
weet, The mariner absurdly considers it as raising the 
storm, which its habits only bring it into connexion 
with, and he execrates it accordingly. ‘As well,’ says 
Wilson, the American ornithologist, ‘ might they curse 
the midnight lighthouse that star-like guides them on 
their watery way, or the buoy that warns them of the 
sunken rocks below.’ The petrel is in reality a moni- 
tor of the approach of stormy weather, perhaps designed 
to be so by an all-wise Providence. 


AN INVALID’S ADVENTURE AT THE SIEGE 
OF MANHEIM. 

(Manheim, now a neatly built open town in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, was exposed to a bombardment from the French republican 
army, and almost entirely destroyed. During the siege, many of 
the unfortunate inhabitants were killed, and others suffered severe 
injuries, and the loss of all their property. The following adventure 
of an invalid during the siege, which we copy from the English 
Journal, will impart a tolerable idea of what we in this country 
know nothing of—the actual horrors of a state of warfare.) 

Tue siege had commenced, and the firing had begun to 
wax warm, so that the inhabitants were glad to avail 
themselves of any adequate shelter from its terrible 
effects. ‘The batteries en recochet enfiladed every street, 
and the cellars of the houses became the only secure 
places of refuge. Thither most persons betook them- 
selves, with what stock of provisions they could muster. 
These cellars were strongly arched over, and it was a 
rare circumstance that a bomb, after forcing through 
the roof and strong floors of a house in succession, had 
power enough left to penctrate the arches which covered 
them. An unfortunate accident prevented my afford- 
ing any aid to the garrison in the defence, having broken 
my leg by a fall from the ramparts a day or two after 
the city was invested. I lived in a tolerably broad 
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street, but much ex to the enemy’s shot, which 
per tae a plunged along its whole range from end to 
Now and then a shell had fallen within a few 
ards of my door, and it became evident that it was no 
Co safe to remain above ground. I therefore caused 
& mattress or two to be removed into my cellars, together 
with a small quantity of food, some candles, necessaries, 
and a few and took up my abode there. 

There were two cellars, each situated at the end of a 
vaulted passage. The second was occupied by my two 
female domestics; a lad named Ernest, about fourteen 
years of lived in one or the other, and ran back- 
wards or forwards as circumstances or his own inclina- 
tions disposed him. About the centre of the arched 
passage, on the right-hand side, was a flight of stone 
stairs, which led to the kitchen above. The boy Ernest 
was of a lively fearless disposition, and would frequently 
get weary of our subterranean residence, and run up 
to look out at the street door, and sometimes venture 
towards the ramparts, whence he would contrive to 
bring us news of the state of affairs, and mention what 
houses were ruined by the firing. 

Matters had proceeded in the foregoing manner for a 
week or two after we had lived in our subterraneous 
apartments, when one morning the firing seemed to rage 
with redoubled violence, both within and without the 
defences. The earth around and above me shook with 
the explosions from the batteries, and I concluded some 
decisive attack was about to take place. My helpless 
situation, stretched upon my mattress, or sitting up, and 
supported with pillows, became doubly painful. At such 
a moment to be powerless and inert was peculiarly 
afflicting; and my reflections were not of the most 
agree: character. Ernest came to the door of the 
cellar about ten o’clock in the morning, for the last 
time, and told me he should go up and learn what the 
terrible loudness of the firing indicated. He left me, 
and mounted to the kitchen above, which I could scarcely 
imagine he had crossed, before a noise and crash, loud 
as the loudest thunder, involved me at once in dust and 

I was at the corner of the cellar furthest 
from the entrance, and a load of rubbish choked up the 
doorway, extending some feet within the entrance of my 
abode. I immediately conjectured the cause; namely, 
that a shell had fallen upon the house, and exploded on 
or broken through the arched passage at the entrance 
of the cellar, making me a prisoner. 

Wher. I had a little recovered from my surprise, I 
found the entrance effectually closed against ingress 
or egress; and what was, in my circumstances, equally 
dreadful, a tinder-box, candles, and a little store of pro- 
visions, which were just without the cellar door in an 
excavation in the wall of the passage, were lost to me. 
I might have crawled thither from my mattress, and 
secured them, but the masses of stone piled on each 
other forbade the most distant prospect of hope from 
any exertion of my own. I threw myself back in an 
agony of despair. In the confusion which reigned with- 
out, I must remain forgotten! All the horror of my 
situation came upon me at once, and my heart died 
within me. To add to my misfortune, my candle was 
nearly burnt out. With what feelings did I watch its 
glimmering in the socket! Its last flash was like the 
arrow of death passing through my heart. I now wept 
like a woman amid the darkness of my unseen abode, 


that was, as far as I could judge, to be my charnel-vault.. 


Death from hunger was before me, with all its keenness 
of suffering. ‘The dull, and as it were remote, sound of 
the guns without, so different in intensity from 
what it had lately been, told me that the mass inter- 
posed between Fy (gd and the upper world must be very 
considerable. I felt my heart shrink up at the discovery 
of my situation. The hours lingered into ages; but it 
was tong before the feeling of hunger affected me—so 
much was my mind occupied with apprehensions for the 
future, and and i i 


the side of my mattress. Both I used avariciously, yet 
at every mouthful my apprehension for the future in. 
creased, and a hundred times did I in vain feel around 
carefully for some other relic offood: I had, I then 
thought, no alternative but to die. Why should I fear 
todoso? Hundreds, perhaps thousands, were at the 
same moment dying above, but a short distance from 
me, in the violence of angry passions, and with horrible 
lacerations. I should go out from life like a taper; and 
most probably the pains of such a death had been greatly 
congnsrnted. Such were my self-comforts—refuges from 
espair. 

I soon found a sensation of emptiness come over me, 
bordering upon faintness, similar to what many people 
feel who delay a meal to a very late hour. It ap 
to me that my eyes were weak, and I fancied if I had 
had light near me, that still I could have seen nothing 
distinctly. ‘This sensation was accompanied by a tremor 
of the eyelids and a swimming in the head. I tried to 
relieve myself by giving way to sleep, the inclination for 
which came at times very strongly over me; but I could 
not gain more refreshment than a restless doze imparts, 
and this was always cut short by some horrible vision 
that prevented its affording me the least benefit. Now! 
thought I was seated at a splendid feast, where all that 
could attract the palate and delight the senses was be- 
fore me. I was touching the richest viands—nay, actu- 
ally lifting the envied morsel till it touched my mouth, 
and its flavour was in my nostrils, when I was awoke 
by some hideous phantom snatching the untasted morsel 
from my shrivelled lips, and dashing it away. Some- 
times I found myself in a delicious island, where the 
finest fruits grew in nature’s utmost prodigality ; but, 
on tasting them, they were nauseous and sickening, mere 
soot and ashes; and if I sought to relieve my thirst 
from the pure limpid streams that ran in crystal among 
the luxurious scenery, I found them changed into bitter 
blood. Everything seemed to combine to mock m 
sufferings and edge my tortures. I was much af. 
flicted by spasms and twitching sensations internally, 
as if the viscera were drawn together and expanded too 
suddenly. Hollow, aching, gnawing pains, as if my 
vitals were torn with pincers, frequently assailed me, | 
but seemed to diminish in force from repetition. I | 
strove with all my might to bear up with patience and | 
resignation ; and at times I subdued my bodily pain | 
with my mind’s energy; but, alas! such periods were | 
only of momentary duration. Drowsiness generally 
accompanied the cessation of pain, but it was only to | 
make me start from hideous visions and tantalising 
dreams. It seemed as if no recollections of my past life 
—no images but such as would distress me to the utmost, 
at such a moment were ever recalled ; such as they were, 
they appeared horribly vivid and true, torturing me like | 
fiends, and rendering my mind an instrument of pain | 
horrible as that where the worm dieth not, and the fire | 
is not quenched. 

This stage of my trial soon had its end: I had no mode | 
of computing time, for the hands of my watch were in- 


visible from the darkness ; I knew that it concluded just | 


after I had finished the last drop of my water. The ab- | 


sence of this beverage, though I had made it last me as | 
long as I could, produced a rapid change in my sensa- | 
tions; this I well recollect. I began to feel fainter and | 
more weak, and my limbs grew peinfully cold. Shiver- | 
ings now and then came over me ; and ny mind, contrary 
to what had happened before, seemed to have by far the 
advantage of the body. I was conscious of delirium at 
times, and of demoniacal dreams, but at intervals was 
more composed, and suffered little pain, but inexorable 
debility. The viscera seemed to me diminished, and all 
energy in them extinct, feeling like a dead mass, and as 
if those of a dead disembowelled animal had been 

within me instead of ¢ bese My giddiness of head 
increased, together with spasms faintness. I am 


certain, too, that about this time I became totally blind; |} 


at least such is my firm impression. I found, too, that in 
my paroxysms of delirium I had attempted to gnaw my 
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m 
culate lies tion. I seemed to have forgotten words, 
even to myself, as I found when I tried to pray: I 
could not connect what I would say, I can well remem- 
ber. At length the repose which seemed the forerunner 
of speedy death came upon me, though still sensible, 
but powerless asa corpse. I looked for my deliverance 

death with unconcern. I have an impression that, 
while lying in this state, I heard the sound of ar- 
tillery; but I cannot be certain, any more than I can 
tell how long if was before I became wholly insensible. 
My next recollection of myself is a most painful one. 

Iwas I could not guess where. Strange voices were 
around me, and I could not see the speakers from utter 
want of vision. The horrible debility I felt in body, 
combined with the activity of my mind during my re- 
suscitation, was unspeakably painful—so much so, that 
the recollection almost overpowers me at times even 
now. It appeared that Ernest had escaped the effects 
of a thirteen-inch shell, which burst over the passage to 

| the cellar, and broke in the arch. The siege grew 
warmer, and the city was taken. When matters were a 
little quiet, the faithful lad did not fail to implore all he 
met in my behalf. A humane French officer ordered a 
search to be made, and I was found, apparently lifeless, 
stretched on my mattress. To the care of a French sur- 
geon I also owe my recovery, and the power of now re- 
lating my sufferings, That recovery was slow. I had 
endured a fast of nine entiredays. Iam six feet high, 
and proportionably stout; when found, a boy could have 

| earried me on his back; and I seemed shrunk to the 
lowest stature, a mere cage of bone and skin. Nothing 
of inconvenience remains to me now from this my 
severe trial, save now and then a dream of horrible 
vividness, which comes upon me whenever I suffer from 
feverishness or indigestion, and fearfully recalls the 
past. 


LUDICROUS POLITENESS. 
Insincerity and extravagant adulation often betray people 
| into uttering the most ridiculous absurdities quite unin- 
tentionally. A great man addressing the House of Lords, 
| said, ‘It is my most painfid duty to inform your lordships 
that it has pleased the Almighty to release the king from his 
| sufferings.’ This was equivalent to saying that he was 
sorry the king’s sufferings were over. A maid of honour in 
France, being asked the hour by her royal mistress, obse- 
| quiously replied, ‘ What your majesty pleases ; an auswer 
even less definite than that of the cow-boy, who, after 
looking up at the town clock, said it was ‘only half an 
inch past eight.’ A nurse wishing to give a very polite 
answer to a gentleman who inquired after the health of a 
sick baby intrusted to her care, said, ‘Oh, sir, I flatter 
myself the child is going to die.” A nobleman told a visitor 
that he had been talking to him in a dream. ‘ Pardon me,’ 
replied the other, ‘I really did not hear you.’ A lady of 
rank having had the professional services of a village piper 
ata little fete which she had given on her estate, received 
the following ridiculously civil note from him :— Your 
ldyship’s pardon for my boldness in thus applying for 
Payment would be almost a sutlicient compensation for 
the labour of your humble piper, Patrick Walsh.’ Lord 
Clarendon, in his essay on the decay of respect paid to old 
age, says that, in his younger days, he never kept his hat 
m before those older than himself, except at dinner. In the 
present day, the wearing of it at dinner would be thought 

more disrespectful than at any other time. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, used to return the 
bows of all persons in the street except beggars. He 
— this omission by remarking, that to return a 

"s bow without giving him anything would bé a 

mockery, and to stop for the purpose of bestowing a six- 
ould seem ostentatious in a prince. 

i that he had, by mis- 


tion on a criminal 
been found guilty of a capital offence, desired the 
to be again the and hast 

cap, he 


sorry ; for had I known it was for your i 
have been done immediately.’ 

While an officer was bowing, a cannon-ball passed over 
his head, and decapitated a soldier who stood behind him. 
* You see,’ said the officer to those near him, ‘that a man 
never loses by politeness.’ Napoleon’s hat having fallen 
off, a young lieutenant stepped forward, picked it up, and 

resented it tohim. ‘Thank you, captain,’ said the emperor 
inadvertently. ‘In what regiment, sire ?’ inquired the sub, 
quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, and forthwith 
moted the witty youth toa captaincy. Notwithstandi 
the fury with which the battle of Fontenoy was con 
it began with a great show of civility. Lord Charles Hay, 
a captain of the English guards, advanced before the ranks, 
and Count d’Auteroche, a lieutenant of grenadiers in the 
French guards, stepped forward to meet him. ‘Fire! 
gentlemen of the French guards!’ exclaimed the English 
captain. ‘No, my lord,’ replied the French lieutenant ; 
‘we never fire first.’ This reminds us of an anecdote told 
of Curran, who being called out to give satisfaction to an 
officer for some imaginary offence, was told by his anta- 
gonist to fire first, which he declined, saying, ‘ As you gave 
the invitation, I beg you will open the ball.’ At the battle 
of Trafalgar, a generous British sailor, seeing a brother tar 
bleeding profusely from a severe wound, ran to his assist- 
ance. He had no sooner raised him from the deck on 
which he fell, than the wounded man said, ‘Thank you, 
Jack ; and, please God, I'll do the same for you before the 
fight’s over.’ 


LAW ANECDOTES. 


Oglander, in his Memoirs of the Isle of Wight, written in 
1700, gives us the following record of a blessing formerly 
enjoyed by that favoured spot. ‘I have heard,’ says he, 
‘and partly know it to be true, that not only heretofore 
was there no lawyer nor attorney in the Isle of Wight, but 
in Sir George Cary’s time, 1588, an attorney coming to 
settle there, was, by his command, and with a pound of 
candles hanging at his side all a-light, and with bells about 
his legs, hunted out of the place.’ 

Frederic of Prussia having proclaimed his new code of 
laws, which rendered lawyers unnecessary, a very 
body of them signed a petition to his majesty, praying his 
relief, and asking what they were to do? Under these 
circumstances his majesty replied, that those who were 
tall enough might enlist for grenadiers, and that the short- 
est onl do for drummers and fifers. 

Captain Marryatt relates that there were two lawyers in 
partnership in New York, with the peculiarly happy names 
of Catchem and Chetum. People having laughed to see 
these two names in juxta-position over the door, the two 
lawyers thought it advisable to separate them by the in- 
sertion of their Christian names, ie and Uriah. The 
painter, however, finding the board too short to admit the 
Christian names at full length, put only the initials before 
the surnames, which made thematter still worse, for there 
now appeared, ‘I. Catchem, and U. Chetum.” 

It is a remark of Milton's, but, we would hope, not now 
a just one, that ‘ most men are allured to the trade of law, 
grounding their purposes not on the prudent and heavenly 
contemplation of justice and equity, which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and peer an, thoughts of liti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.’ 

Ben Jonson has described lav yers as 


* Men of that large procession, who can speak 
To every cause, and ‘hings indeed contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law: 
That with most quick agility can turn, 

And re-turn, make knots, and undo them, 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 
From either side, and put it up.’ 


In passing through a churchyard, in Surrey, ‘rare Ben’ in- 
quired the cause of several people weeping over a 
grave. ‘Oh!’ said an old dame, ‘we have lost our worthy 
lawyer, Master Randal; he kept us all in peace, and from 
going to law; truly, he was the best man that ever lived.’ 
* Well, responded Ben, ‘let this be his epitaph :— 
** God works wonders now and then ; 
Here lies a lawyer, an honest man.”” 
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JENNY’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


The lattice open flew, 
And there the witty wild post-boy 
Stood laughing in our view. 


‘ Gude morrow,’ quo’ our auld gudeman, 


* No! nane for you the day, my friend ; 
But may I daur to speer 
Gif a bonny strappin’ lassie, 
Ca'd Jenny, lodges here ? 
For I hae a wee bit billet for 
The bonny feathered doo ; 
And as she seems sae sweer to rise, 
I e’en maun gie’t to you.’ 


* For Jenny !’ quo’ my father 
Wi’ kindlin’ 


And aye he winked his wicked e’e, 
And shook his curly head, 
And, laughing, cried, ‘I ken right weel, 
At sight, a lover's screed. 
seals are a’ ‘* Forget-me-nots,” 
Or ** Heart's ease for Love's pain,” 
Ora o’ sheers, the motto, 
** We part to meet again.” 


I think I guess thd writer too ; 


understand. 
ee eae, eae 
bonny pet.’ 
Then aff he flew, a0 like s hound 
He lap the garden yett. 
O! had ye seen us, Ailie, déar, 
gloom and silence 


I felt like ane who struggles wi’ 
A dream 0” 


Upon . 
I shut my e’en for shame, and then 
My maiden love confest. 


I tauld him that my lover tried 


That he might break the seal, and see 
He wore nae worthless name. 


My mither’s heart had grown sae grit, 
She scarce could stand or speak ; 

But the sweet tears o’ forgi’en love 
Fell het upon her cheek. 

At length she said, ‘ My dear gudeman, 
Ye maun forgi’e our bairn, . 

For the bonny brow o’ sweet sixteen 
Has muckle wit to learn. 


Ha’e ye forgat when you and I 
Forgathered, fond and young; 

When we fand the wicked world wore 
A sting beneath its tongue ? 

As for the letter, ye may mind 
Ye sent me sic anither, 


And when I ventured to look up, 
I saw that frae his face 
Wild anger’s withering wintry gloom 


" passed away ; 
And I felt like ane wha's sudden cast 
Frae night to sunny day. 


He raised me up, and bade me dicht 
My sorrow-laden een ; 

Then took my hands in his, and said, 
«I still will be your frien’. 

That ye should hide your love frae 


Sae, if ye like, ye e’en may send 
An answer to the chiel, 
And tell him to come wast the night ; 
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